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A NOTE ON FIFTEEN PLAYS ATTRIBUTED TO 
GUILLEN DE CASTRO 


By Witt1aM E. WILson 


Estimates regarding the number of plays written by Guillén de 
Castro show wide variation. According to Mérimée and Morley, 
“their total number, including some of doubtful attribution, is more 
than fifty.”* M. Romera-Navarro states that Castro wrote forty- 
three plays, excluding those of doubtful authorship.? E. Julia Mar- — 
tinez, in his edition of Castro’s works, lists forty-two plays, includ- 
ing one written in collaboration with Mira de Amescua.® Bruerton, 
after a thorough study and tabulation of the percentages of the 
various meters in the plays attributed to Castro by E. Julia Martinez, 
states, “I accept as definitely authentic only those plays printed by 
Castro himself in his two Partes and La tragedia por los celos.’”* 
Bruerton’s list of authentic plays, however, includes El amor con- 
stante and El caballero bobo in addition to the plays just mentioned, 
making a total of twenty-seven plays which he attributes to Castro.° 

In the present article, the forty-two plays in the edition by E. Julia 
Martinez are studied from the point of view of objective criteria, 
chiefly verb forms and morphology.* A test was devised to ascertain 
Castro’s preference in the cases where he could choose between two 
alternative grammatical forms. In this test, the frequency of sixteen 
grammatical phenomena of this type was tabulated. The results of 
seven of these, selected as being the most informative and valid, will 
be given here. These are: the imperfect subjunctive in -ra; the im- 

1A History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1930), p. 332. 

2 Historia de la literatura espanola (Boston, 1928), p 361. 

3 Obras de Don Guillén de Castro y Bellvis (Madrid, 1925-27), 3 vols. 
Hereafter referred to as Obras. 

*“The Chronology of the ‘Comedias’ of Guillén de Castro,” Hispanic Re- 
view, XII (April, 1944), 90 

5 Ibid., XII, 150 

6 Professor S. G. Morley makes the following comment on the paucity of 
research of this type: “So far as I am aware, the comparative vocabulary 
and syntax of the dramatists of the siglo de oro offers a practically un- 
touched field for research. No one has undertaken to ascertain whether Lope’s 
syntax offers marked differences from that of Ruiz de Alarcén or Vélez de 
Guevara or any other dramatist. I should be much interested to know whether 
there is any difference. At present, we do not know” (“Objective Criteria for 
Judging Authorship and Chronology in the ‘Comedia,’” Hispanic Review, V 
[1937], 282). As proof of the value of such studies, one can mention Morley 
and ruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega's Comedias (New York, 
1940) ; Ruth Davis, New Data on the ——. of Act I of the Comedia de 
Calisto y Melibea, University of Iowa Studies, Spanish Language and Litera- 


ture, First Series No. 152 (April, 1928), and the articles by Bruerton and 
Wright referred to in this study. 
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perfect subjunctive in -se; the conditional (ria) ; the assimilation 
of the -r of the infinitive by an enclitic pronoun of the third person 
(-il) ; non-assimilation of the -r of the infinitive by an enclitic pro- 
noun of the third person (-rl) ; metathesis of the -d of the impera- 
tive plural and an enclitic pronoun of the third person (-/d), and 
non-metathesis of the two forms just mentioned (-d/). 

The tabulation of these phenomena for the twenty-seven plays 
which Bruerton considers to be authentic productions of Castro is 
as follows :* 


-ra -se -ria -ll -rl -ld -dl 


El amor constante 92 24 21 77 17 15 1 
El desengatio dichoso ....... sme imw 8 OS t... 
El nacimiento de Montesinos 70 12 17 8 7 10 

El conde Alarcos 68 10 13 46 6 4 
Los mal casados de Valencia... 52 12 18 61 3 10 

El caballero bobo ; 81 11 12 & 17 8 .... 
La humildad soberbia ae 65 13 19 81 4 12 2 
El curioso impertinente........................81 19 20 73 7 5. 
Don Quijote de la Mancha......... 104 13 11 47 38 #5 
El conde de Irlos.... eee 59 18 18 89 6 6...... 
Progne y Filomena HB emwmmss ft 
La verdad averiguada we oe wwe 4 (:Sti«z 
La fuerza de la sangre... uo wen em eS SG 
Las mocedades del Cid I1............ Fak Se ae 
El perfecto caballero ; = @ eae 2s F §& 
El Narciso en su _— 4 #9 13 52 25 4 «1 
Dido y Eneas ' ; ao $$ 9S 6 ft ..... 
Las mocedades del Cid I. ; .64 8 13 63 5 8 1 
La fuerza de la costumbre 85 19 13 8 16 14 
Los enemigos hermanos ................ 3S wewewvasi. 
La justicia en la piedad......... .87 13 10 68 8 21 1 
El mejor esposo oom nm Fe wR 4 FG 

La tragedia por los celos .62 16 10 57 9 6 

El victo en los extremos .96 11 15 75 8 10 
Cuanto se estima el honor o 94% 13 «11 CO 4 5 
Enganarse engatiando .. .77 12 18 61 9 1 

El pretender con pobrecza............ 110 22 18 6 10 8 


From the data given above, it is clear that Guillén de Castro 
was very partial toward the use of the imperfect subjunctive in -ra, 


t The following emendations and changes for these plays in the edition by 

E. Fp Martinez should be noted: 
| amor constante, p. 20b, line 17, for mezclérase read mezclardse; p. 28a, 

line 5, read haberle, instead of haberte, as emended by the editor, p. 503 ; 

Progne y Filomena, p. 150a, line 19, for matard read matara; 

La fuerza de la costumbre, p. 53a, line 8, for mirarle read miralle, to rhyme 
with calle ; 

Los enemigos hermanos, p. 35a, line 31, for alcanzardnme read alcan- 
zdranme ; 

El mejor esposo, p. 571, line 7, for obrara read obrard. 
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this form being used 2,190 times in contrast with the 350 times that 
the form in -se appears. The ratio of -ra to -se is 6.25 to 1. The 
range of the ratio of -ra to -se in these plays is from 3.27 to 1 (El 
conde de Irlos) to 13 to 1 (Las mocedades del Cid JI). 

Complete information on the ratio of -ra to -se for other writers 
of the period is not available, but Castro’s preference for -ra (aver- 
aging 6.25 to 1) is unusually high, as is shown by Wright’s partial 
tabulations: Lope de Vega (six plays), 3.46 to 1;* seven other 
dramatists, 4.77 to 1;° Cervantes’ prose, .58 to 1; prose (three 
other writers), .56 to 1; Lope’s prose, 1.25 to 1.” 

The conditional (-ria) is also of unusually high frequency in 
Guillén de Castro’s plays, this tense appearing 378 times in contrast 
with the 350 times that -se appears. Wright’s tabulations show that 
the contrary is true for the works of Castro’s contemporaries, -se 
being found in them more often than -ria, with the single exception 
of La estrella de Sevilla (suelta).‘* The range of -ria in Castro is 
from 8 (Las mocedades del Cid 11) to 21 (El amor constante). This 
tense appears on an average of 14 times per play, and is found in 
every act of all the authentic plays except Dido y Eneas, Act I, and 
El desengatio dichoso, Act II. 

Especially striking is Castro’s preference for -ll over -rl, the 
figures being 1,873 to 248, respectively, or a ratio of 7.55 to 1. The 
range of -/l to -rl is from 47 to 38 (1.23 to 1) in Don Quijote de la 
Mancha to 78 to 1 in El desengafio dichoso. In all but three acts of 
the authentic plays, -lJ appears with greater frequency than -rl, the 
exceptions being Don Quijote de la Mancha, Acts II and III, and 
El Narciso en su opinion, Act III. So far as the writer knows, no data 
on this phase of grammar are available, and no statement regarding 
the frequency of its usage by other authors of the Golden Age can 
be made. 

In the case of -/d and -dl, Castro shows a decided tendency to 
favor -/d, the total number of times each is used being 218 and 11, 
respectively. In all the authentic plays, -/d appears more frequently 
than -dl, and ranges from 8 to 3 in La fuerza de la sangre to 14 to 0 
in La fuerza de la costumbre. 

From the foregoing statistics, certain facts stand out. In the 
definitely authentic plays of Guillén de Castro, there is a very high 
frequency of -ra over -se. The conditional (-ria) appears much 
more often than one generally finds in writers of the period. There 
is also a decided preference for -i] over -rl, and for -ld over -dl. 


8 Leavitt O. Wright, The -RA Verb Form in Spain, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, XV, No. 1 (1932), 124 ff., Appendix B, 
Graphs and Ratios used as Basis for General Graph. 

9 Idem. 

10 [dem. 

11 Jdem. 

12 Idem. 

18 Jbid., pp. 160 ff., Appendix G. 
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When plays of doubtful attribution are studied in the light of these 
data, one can view with more or less suspicion any play in which: 
(1) the ratio of -ra to -se is less than 3.27 to 1, Castro’s minimum ; 
(2) the conditional appears fewer than 8 times, the minimum for 
the authentic plays; (3) the ratio of -ll to -rl is considerably lower 
than 7.55 to 1, the average ratio for the authentic plays; (4) -d/ 
appears as often as or more often than -/d. When a doubtful play 
shows no more than slight divergence for only one of these criteria, 
the evidence can not be considered conclusive. But when the diverg- 
ence is exceedingly great, or when there is divergence in two or 
more criteria, the indications are that the play is not by Castro. 


PropaB_y BY CAsTRO (BRUERTON’s CLASSIFICATION) 


-ra -se -ria -ll -rl -ld -dl 


Donde no esta su dueno.... Baan S$ .. 
El ayo de su hijo zs 77 19 11 62 6 7 2 
Ingratitud por amor .89 13 5 36 17 4 


Donde no esté su duetio, esta su duelo. This play has been attrib- 
uted both to Lope de Vega and Castro. Bruerton shows that the 
versification is more like Castro’s than Lope’s, and believes that the 
play is probably by Castro."* The ratio of -ra to -se (3.95 to 1), the 
high frequency of -ria, the preference for -ll over -rl and for -ld 
over -dl are all typical of Castro’s style. Until complete data for these 
usages in Lope are available and a comparison can be made, there 
is no reason to doubt Bruerton’s attribution of this play to Castro. 

El ayo de su hijo. Bruerton says of this play: “The verse seems 
good Castro.”** The same may be said of verb forms and mor- 
phology. 

Ingratitud por amor. The frequency of -ria is lower than for any 
of the authentic plays, and it does not appear in Act III. The ratio 
of -il to -ri (2.11 to 1) is considerably below the average for Castro 
but is still above his minimum. I would classify this play as possibly, 
but not with certainty, by Castro. 


Doustrut (BrRuERTON’s CLASSIFICATION) 16 


-ra -se -ria -ll -rl -ld -dl 


Las canas en el papel 105 44 9 71 24 4 
El cerco de Tremecén.......... C4Aawse 7 7 .... 
Las maravillas de Babilonia .50 14 4 8 5 
El nieto de su padre... .57 16 7 22 20 5 
Pagar en propia moneda... oe as ee Sle 
El pobre honrado............... @wesos8wse is 2 
Quien no se aventura................ ; 92 30 38 62 6 2 
El renegado arrepentido.............. 24 20 1 48 30 22 

14 Op. cit., p. 139. 

15 Jbid., p. 136. 


_ 1¢Emendations for plays in this group: Pagar en propia moneda, p. 92b, 
line 21, for decilde read decille or decirle. Decirle seems preferable, since the 
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Las canas en el papel. This play has come down in a manuscript 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, and has been attributed to Lope as well 
as to Castro.’* It is known that Castro wrote a play by this title, 
but there is no certainty that the manuscript is a faithful copy of the 
original. No conclusive evidence as to authorship can be gained from 
a study of the versification.** Verb forms and morphology, however, 
suggest strongly that the play as we have it is not by Castro. The 
ratio of -ra to -se (2.38 to 1) is not only far below the average for 
Castro, but is also below the minimum of 3.27 to 1 for the authentic 
plays. The ratio of -il to -ri (2.95 to 1) is also below the average for 
these plays. 

El cerco de Tremecén. The only divergence from Castro’s style is 
in -ra to -se (2.9 to 1). This ratio is well below Castro’s minimum 
of 3.27 to 1, but the evidence is not sufficiently conclusive to warrant 
the assertion that Castro was not the author. This play should be 
considered doubtful. 

Las maravillas de Babilonia. The ratio of -ra to -se (3.57 to 1) 
is considerably below Castro’s average, but it is slightly above his 
minimum. The frequency of -ria is well below the minimum of 8 for 
the authentic plays, and it does not appear in Act II. The low ratio 
of -il to -rl (.266 to 1) is completely unlike Castro’s style. The five 
examples of -d/ to none of -/d are misleading, for E. Julia Martinez, 
apparently unaware of Castro’s preference for -ld, changed every 
instance of -/d in the manuscripts to -d/.** In view of the wide dis- 
crepancies between Castro’s style and that of Las maravillas de 
Babilonia, and in view of Bruerton’s doubts that this play, even 
if originally by Castro, has preserved his metrical arrangement,?° 
there is no basis for ascribing this play to Guillén de Castro. 

El nieto de su padre. Bruerton says of this play, “I do not think 
it can be attributed definitely to Castro without further proof.”* 
The data of this article suggest that Castro did not write it. The ratio 
of -ra to -se (3.56 to 1) is below the average for the authentic plays. 
The frequency of -ria is slightly below the minimum for Castro. The 
very low ratio of -/l to -ri (1.1 to 1) is certainly not Castro’s style. 

Another feature of this play which casts doubt on its being by 
Castro is the use of é/ as a pronoun of address three times 
(pp. 210a, 218a, and 228b). The writer has found only two similar 
uses of this form of address in all the authentic plays (La tragedia 
por los celos, pp. 297a and 308a. 

Pagar en propia moneda. This play has come down in a suelta of 
only definite examples of -/i in this play, agravialle, p. 111b, and pagalle, p. 
113a, are needed for the rhyme. 

17 Obras, II, xx. 

18 Bruerton, op. cit., p. 137. 

19 See Obras, III, 406b, 417a, 422a. 


20 Op. cit., p. 143. 
21 Idem. 
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the end of the seventeenth century which E. Julia Martinez refers 
to as an “edicién muy descuidada.”** The complete absence of -ria 
and the extremely low ratio of -/l to -ri (2 to 33) indicate that 
Castro was not the author of the play as we have it now. 

El pobre honrado. The only divergence from the ratios for the 
authentic plays is in -ll to -rl (2.73 to 1), which is considerably 
below the average for Castro but still above his minimum. This 
evidence, far from denying Castro’s authorship, indicates that the 
play may well be his. With this in mind, and in view of Bruerton’s 
statements that “El pobre honrado seems good Castro as far as it 
goes,” and “Whether the play is Castro’s or not cannot be definitely 
told from the verse,”** the writer classes this play as probably by 
Castro. 

Quien no se aventura. The ratio of -ra to -se (3.06 to 1) is slightly 
below Castro’s minimum, but the other ratios conform to his style. 
The writer classifies this play as another that is probably by Castro. 
Bruerton admits more than a bare possibility of Castro’s authorship 
when he states, “The number of passages is like Castro’s work, but 
it is possibly like that of other dramatists with the exception of 
Lope.”’** 

El renegado arrepentido. On the findings of this article, El rene- 
gado arrepentido is definitely not by Castro. The ratio of -ra to -se 
(1.2 to 1) is far too low, and -ria occurs only once (p. 211b), where 
it is needed for rhyme. The ratio of -// to -rl (1.60 to 1) is far below 
Castro’s average and is not much above his minimum of 1.23 to 1. 


Texts Not BY Castro (BrUERTON’s CLASSIFICATION) 25 


-ra -se -ria -ll -rl -ld -dl 


Alla van leyes .. 7 ll 14 31 384 16 «2 
Las canas en el papel (print) . 0 4&4 $$ 6 @ 2 2 
El prodigio de los montes —— 3 51 9 
Quien malas maias ha 7FmempsDé6 3 


Allé van leyes donde quieren reyes. In Bruerton’s opinion, this 
play has been recast.** The findings of this article do not contradict 
such a view. The ratio of -ra to -se, total -ria, and the preference 
for -ld could be authentic Castro. But in the plays which we know 
to be by Castro, -/] is always greater than -rl. The reverse of this 
situation in the present play could indicate the hand of a reviser. 

Las canas en el papel y dudoso en la venganza. The pattern of 
verb forms and morphology in this play has not a single point in 


22 Obras, I, Ivii. 
28 Op. cit., * 


26 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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common with Castro’s style. The ratio of -ra to -se (1.25 to 1) is low; 
-ria appears only three times; -/l to -rl (1 to 10) is completely unlike 
Castro’s procedure, as is the equality between -/d and -dl. This text 
is definitely not by Castro. 

El prodigio de los montes y martir del cielo, Santa Barbara. The 
ratio of -ra to -se (3.25 to 1) is slightly below the minimum for 
Castro. The fact that -ria does not appear at all, the heavy prepon- 
derance of -rl over -il, and the nine examples of -d/ to none of -/d 
render it unlikely that Castro wrote this play. 

Quien malas mafias ha, tarde o nunca las perderd. The ratio of 
-ra to -se (1.67 to 1) is too low for Castro. The five examples of 
-ria are below his minimum. These divergences support Bruerton’s 
statement that “The text, as it stands, if originally by Castro, has 
been very considerably recast.”?" 


SUMMARY 


Of the forty-two plays ascribed by E. Julia Martinez to Castro, 
twenty-four are found in the Primera Parte and Segunda Parte de las 
Comedias de Don Guillén de Castro. The remaining plays are taken 
from various sources, such as collections of plays by Golden Age 
dramatists, single manuscripts, and sweltas. Since the plays in the 
two Partes were published by Castro himself, and provide us with 
“authentic Castro,” they can be used as a standard for examining 
the other eighteen plays in the edition by E. Julia Martinez, many 
of which have for vague reasons been ascribed to Castro. Bruerton, 
with the plays of the two Partes as a basis for his investigations, 
accepts as definitely authentic only three other plays—La tragedia 
por los celos, El amor constante, and El caballero bobo. The data of 
this article, here, as elsewhere, are in close correlation with Bruer- 
ton’s findings, and support his ascription of these plays to Castro. 

Bruerton classifies three plays as probably by Castro. The present 
article is in complete agreement for two of these—Donde no esté 
su duetio, esté su duelo and El ayo de su hijo. The third play, Ingrati- 
tud por amor, shows deviations from Castro’s style but not to such 
an extent as to warrant the assertion that its ascription to Castro 
is highly doubtful. 

Bruerton lists eight plays as doubtful. On the basis of the data 
presented by this article, two of these— El pobre honrado and Quien 
no se aventura—should be classed as probably by Castro. El cerco 
de Tremecén should be considered doubtful. Las canas en el papel, 
Las maravillas de Babilonia, El nieto de su padre, Pagar en propia 
moneda, and El renegado arrepentido show such marked deviations 
from Castro’s procedure in accidence and morphology that, in view 


27 Op. cit., p. 148. 
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of Bruerton’s doubts as to their authenticity, the writer classes them 
as not by Castro. 

Bruerton’s classification of Alla van leyes donde quieren reyes, Las 
canas en el papel y dudoso en la venganza (print), El prodigio de 
los montes y martir del cielo, Santa Barbara, and Quien malas maias 
ha, tarde o nunca las perderd as texts not by Castro finds corrobora- 
tion in the data presented by this investigation. 


University of Washington 











TRANSLATIONS, 
ENGLISH, SPANISH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN, 
OF PAUL VALERY’S “LE CIMETIERE MARIN” 


By Kennetu N. Doucias 


The sun-drenched Provencal setting of Paul Valéry’s “Le Cime- 
tiére Marin,” the clearly defined contrasts and transitions of its 
twenty-four six-line stanzas, the debate wherein spirit opposes mat- _ 
ter and being confronts becoming and decay ; the final dissolution of 
all static concepts and the silencing of dialectic by the forces of 
life ; above all, perhaps, the rich sonorous texture, the very existence 
of the poem itself, have tempted translators. Of the numerous ren- 
derings (Professor Gustave Cohen, in his commentary on the poem, 
lists fourteen, in German, English, Spanish, Swedish, and Czech, and 
heralds others in Greek, Turkish, Japanese, and Chinese; to these 
may now be added two additional English versions, and one Italian), 
I propose to examine four: those of Jorge Guillén, Renato Poggioli, 
Cecil Day Lewis, and Rainer Maria Rilke.* 

Voltaire has stated that poetry is a matter of details, and Valéry 
agreed. This is at least equally true of translations, since the broader 
outlines are fixed by the original poem. I shall try to sum up the 
general strategy adopted by each of the translators, and not become 
lost in the consideration of detail. But in estimating the degree of 
success he has obtained, the danger lies in too summary a judgment: 
the distributing of grades, outside the classroom, is an unfortunate 
professional deformation. 

Guillén, although a poet in his own right, approaches the problem 
very modestly, and reproduces the French original on the left-hand 
pages. My version, he says in effect, makes no pretense of standing 
alone; its aim is to help you appreciate the French poem better. 
Guillén, consequently, has not adopted any scheme of rhyme or 
assonance, and his translation is very faithful. Yet he doubtless felt 
that it would be a betrayal to neglect rhythmic considerations in 
translating the poem of his friend Valéry, and he renders the French 
ten-syllable line by the Spanish endecasilabo. Since this count of 


1G. Cohen, Essai d’explication du Cimetiére Marin, précédé d’un avant- 
propos de Paul Valéry (Paris: Gallimard, 1933), pp. 109-11. 

In English: Ruth Myers (see n. 4); Cecil Day Lewis, “The Graveyard 
by the Sea,” Orion (London: Nicholson and Watson, 1945). 

In Italian: Renato Poggioli, “Il Cimitero Marino,” Jnventario, I, No. 1 
(Primavera, 1946), 95-98. 

In Spanish: J. Guillén, “El cementerio marino,” Revista de Occidente, 
XXIII (Enero, Febrero, Marzo, 1929), 340-53. 

In German: R. M. Rilke, Ubertragungen, Gesammelte Werke, VI (Leipzig: 
Insel-Verlag, 1930), 288-94. 
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eleven allows for a final unstressed syllable, the meters may be said 
to be the same. The translation is line for line, so that the six-line 
stanza also is kept. 

But if the French line and the Spanish are syllabically identical 
and derive, doubtless, from the same source, in at least one respect 
they do not correspond. Only a conventional system of counting 
yields a full ten syllables in a large proportion of the French lines, 
whereas in Spanish, the widespread use of synalepha enables the 
poet to include more words in his line than would otherwise fit; 
nevertheless, we find this disparity: if the same meter and stanza 
form are kept, it is not possible to find room in the Spanish render- 
ing for everything that is said in the French. For example, the first 
line of the third stanza, “Stable trésor, temple simple 4 Minerve” 
becomes “Tesoro estable y a Minerva templo.” This not only omits 
the adjective, but makes Valéry evoke a temple to Minerva which, 
insignificantly enough, is simple. M. Cohen’s comments on this 
stanza show that he thinks differently: the temple is simple for 
Minerva (possibly not for others). I agree with him, for this read- 
ing makes the line rhythmically superior. (Rilke and Poggioli, like 
Guillén, omit the adjective, and for Day Lewis the temple is a “simple 
shrine to intelligence.”’) In the last three stanzas, I regret the absence 
of any Spanish equivalents for rejaillir, jaillir, and picoraient. But, 
on the whole, Guillén is very successful in retaining the most essen- 
tial, generally omitting adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions. His lines 
are dense, his stanzas reproduce admirably the movement, the chang- 
ing tempo of the Valerian original. There is just one feature, it 
appears to me, that prevents this rendering from being fully satisfac- 
tory as an independent poem, and that is the lack of a consistent 
scheme of rhyme or assonance. This feeling is aroused not because 
blank verse is rare or unsuccessful in Spanish, but because so often, 
in his translation, there is assonance, and an occasional rhyme. And 
such variation leaves me uncertain. I expect the stanza to be rounded 
off by a final assonance, and am disappointed. This criticism, it 
should be realized, would blame Guillén for not doing something he 
did not wish to do. He succeeded admirably in providing a faithful 
version of the French text, in a rhythmically adequate form. 

Valéry had himself noted the analogy between the French decasyl- 
lable and the line of Dante, and Signor Poggioli chooses the Italian 
hendecasyllable for his rendering. More ambitious than Guillén, he 
rhymes his stanza, with the inevitable corollary that his translation is 
freer. Like Guillén, he is forced to omit words, in spite of his ex- 
tensive use of synalepha (“l’eco tuo attendo, o mia grandezza in- 
terna”), for Italian, more than Spanish, and much more than 
French, has maintained intact all the syllables of the Latin word. 
He has had to abandon Valéry’s repetition of the same expression 
more often than Guillén found it necessary. For example, where the 
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name of Zeno is invoked three times in French and Spanish, he 
reduces it to a single cry. And “La mer, la mer, toujours renou- 
vellée!” has shrunk to “la rinascita del mare.” Even without refer- 
ence to the original “ame consumée,” I cannot see how a “spirito 
impuro” harmonizes with the rest of the fifth stanza, and in the 
fourteenth “io solo so domare i tuoi terrori” is surely a mistrans- 
lation of “Tu n’as que moi pour contenir tes craintes!” But read 
as an independent poem, Signor Poggioli’s translation is vigorous 
and moving, and the Italian reader will not be deceived in thinking 
that the flavor of Valéry has to a remarkable degree been recreated 
for him. 

Cecil Day Lewis, in his recently published version, allows him- 
self less freedom than Guillén and more than Poggioli, since he 
employs assonance. Under this term we must here understand many 
different things: considerable numbers of perfect rhymes ; imperfect 
rhymes ; rhyme of unstressed syllables; very seldom assonance in the 
strict sense (rhyme of the stressed vowel, the consonants being 
different) ; or the consonants before the stressed vowel may be the 
same, or those after, or both. This is altogether too undulating 
and diverse for my taste, and sacrifices the definiteness and clarity 
of the original. It does not so much suggest the shimmering of the 
sea as make me feel I have not heard right. Either the end of each 
line is to be distinguished by a special feature, or it is not. Strict 
assonance, as used in Spanish and in Old French poetry, produces 
quite a different effect, with the steady repetition of the same vowel. 

In choosing English pentameter for his translation, Day Lewis 
has set himself, and us, a problem. This line and the French decasyl- 
lable may spring from the same source; with regard to syllabic 
equivalence, the English will have ten syllables, more when anapests 
are used. What about the feet? As against the five of the pentameter, 
the French decasyllable has three or four, sometimes only two (“O 
récompense, aprés une pensée”). Which English line is more likely 
to reproduce the movement of the French, the pentameter with the 
same or a greater number of syllables, and containing a greater 
number of feet, or some shorter English line? His choice presents 
Day Lewis with the antithesis of the problem confronting Guillén 
and Poggioli. They had to condense and reject; the English poet 
finds himself with too much room to turn in. For if French tele- 
scoped Latin, English out-telescoped French. In French verse, nation 
is a word of three syllables, the corresponding English word has but 
two, and if used at the end of a line only one of those is metrically 
significant. And the words of Germanic origin in English are mostly 
short. Sometimes Day Lewis obtains his five feet by explaining the 
original ; for “oti marchent les colombes” we find “where dove-sails 
saunter by” ; for “Chienne splendide,” “bright Dog Star” (this latter 
is quite ingenious). But too often the additions are adjectives or 
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adverbs or tags (“at that source,” “whom I admire,” “yes, listen” ) 
that do nothing but dilute the magnificent density of the French 
text. A less frequently used device is unnecessarily wordy trans- 
lation; the worst example: “is there yet hope in you / To find,” 
where the French has only “espérez-vous.” 

The rhythm is, of course, overwhelmingly iambic. This makes it 
all the more surprising to come on a line beginning with two trochees 
and a dactyl: “Zeno, Zeno, cruel philosopher Zeno.” The number 
of run-on lines is greater than in the original, purely as a matter of 
convenience in translation, not in search for an effect. Sometimes the 
translation is exact, but not exciting: “Beautiful heaven, true heaven, 
look how I change!” A number of the expressions seem to me not 
so much strange and admirable as stilted and curious. Day Lewis 
gives the English reader an idea of what Valéry’s poem is about, and 
some stanzas are better than these remarks would suggest, but I 
cannot agree with Cyril Connolly, the editor of Horizon, that this 
is a really fine translation. Perhaps the deficiencies are due to a 
neglect of the Valerian lesson: conventions, prohibitions, difficulties, 
prevent a lazy and thoughtless automatism. The poet must labor 
over his poem and consider again and again every syllable of every 
line. He must look the gift horses of inspiration in the mouth. Day 
Lewis, trusting in the facilities of an almost blank verse and of too 
spacious a line, has let himself be unseated.” 

A German poet adopting the pentameter for his translation of “Le 
Cimetiére Marin” would, it might be thought, face many of the 
same problems as his English colleague. Schiller used this line for 
the alexandrines of Racine’s Phédre, Tieck and Dorothea Schlegel, 
for Shakespeare’s plays. Yet, in this matter of correspondence, it is 
impossible to make a clear-cut statement for German. Rainer Maria 
Rilke, in his version of this poem, frequently adds words with no 
equivalent in the French, but just as frequently he omits words 
altogether. Nor do the meters he used to render other poems by 
Valéry reveal a fixed relationship. The seven octosyllabic poems, 
for instance, are transferred into trimeter, tetrameter, or these 
two together, or into a mixture of these two and of pentameter. 
The trimeter also serves for lines of six and seven syllables. Ger- 


2 Instead of pentameter, tetrameter; instead of a fluctuating assonance, 
alliteration of the last stressed syllable—this might offer a viable alternative. 
Here is an attempt to apply it to the last two stanzas of the poem: 


Yes! Mighty sea of hoarded frenzies, 
Panther’s hide and cloak that’s fretted 
By the ——— idols of the sun, 

Absolute hydra, your blue flesh relishing, 
Who bite your glistening tail and roister 
In an uproar that resembles silence, 


The breeze freshens! Life must be ventured! 
The huge air opens, then shuts my volume, 
Bold flies the spray, rocks rejected! 


b 
Off, dazzling pages, of in flight! 
Break, waves! Break with joyous floods 
This quiet roof where pecked the jibsails! 
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man appears to be a more flexible language, and more readily 
adapted for translating works of the most varied kinds. The syn- 
tax may be of unexcelled complexity or of the greatest simplicity, 
the possibilities of word compounding are unlimited, and there is 
great freedom also with regard to syllables. The numerous elisions 
of Kleist’s verse plays, and consequent low proportion of vowels, 
contrast with the suavity of Goethe’s /phigenie in Tauris. 

Rilke chose rhyme, and this self-imposed fetter is a reason for 
the strength of his translation, which of necessity seeks to become 
a Dichtung, while remaining a Nachdichtung. When he adds some- 
thing of his own, it is to introduce a verb of motion, or a fresh 
concrete image. Comparison reveals grounds for preferring the 
French text, but a great virtue of the German, particularly in the 
final stanzas, is that it leaves the reader little inclination to compare. 
The rhythm bears him on to the following line and the following 
stanza. Rilke’s rendering is situated at least in the same realm as 
Valéry’s poem, for he has created (and here we realize the weakness, 
by contrast, of the English version) an intricate dance of advancing, 
mingling, and retreating consonants and vowels, a tapestry of sound 
which is itself a presence, a present, which extends back into the 
past and on into the future, granting us a God’s-eye view of 
existence. 

What is the moral of all this? First, I would say, rigidly dis- 
tinguish two types of translation. The first is the key, which may 
vary between interlinear barbarity and a lively sensitivity for ques- 
tions of rhythm and word connotation. The second is the Nach- 
dichtung. For the translator himself the latter type is an excellent 
means of becoming better acquainted with the original poem, and 
it will reveal to him beauties that would otherwise escape his atten- 
tion. The value of the translation for a reader is more problematic. 
He is entitled to judge it as pitilessly as any original poem: a bad 
poem cannot seek justification on the grounds that it is a translation. 
By way of compensation, while a rendering of this type may be 
very faithful, there is no reason why it must be (except that faith- 
fulness to the original may take its place as a harsh convention 
which spurs the translator on to a peak of achievement), and the 
precise fades imperceptibly into the free translation, the paraphrase 
into the poem “inspired by,” which, by a further gradation, becomes 
the piece whose “sources” only the erudite can discover (or invent). 
Finally—and this might well stimulate ambitious young scholars and 
literati preparing for the reading requirements of the graduate 
schools—if translations must be made, of the languages examined 
German seems to be the most readily adaptable. 

Is poetry fundamentally untranslatable? This has been said many 
times, and one might wish that many translators had taken it to 
heart and desisted from their ambitions. But it is not the only view. 
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Bernardo Clariana, writing on recent Spanish poetry, actually 
regards translation as a test of the value of the original: “. . . our 
contemporary poets stand the test of translation, and, rendered into 
any language, preserve their human value and their individual fasci- 
nation.”* Similarly, Goethe at least did not protest when Eckermann 
suggested that the basic values of great poetry survived in transla- 
tion, and in his old age he preferred the novelty, if nothing more, of 
Gérard de Nerval’s Faust translation to the too familiar phrases of 
the original. I leave the development of this theme to subtler minds 
than my own. What, in poetry, survives translation ? 

Here, to conclude, are the last two stanzas of Valéry’s “Le Cime- 
tiére Marin,” and the versions of Guillén, Poggioli, Day Lewis, and 
Rilke.* 


Oui! Grande mer de délires douée, 
Peau de panthére et chlamyde trouée 
De mille et mille idoles du soleil, 
Hydre absolue, ivre de ta chair bleue, 
Qui te remords I’étincelante queue 
Dans un tumulte au silence pareil, 


Le vent se léve! . . . il faut tenter de vivre! 
L’air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 
La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs! 
Envolez-vous, pages tout éblouies! 
Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux réjouies 
Ce toit tranquille ou picoraient des focs! 


iSi, mar, gran mar de delirios dotado, 
Piel de pantera y clamide calada 

Por tantos, tantos idolos del sol, 

Ebria de carne azul, hidra absoluta, 
Que te muerdes la cola refulgente 

En un tumulto analogo al silencio. 


E] viento vuelve, intentemos vivir! 
iAbre y cierra mi libro el aire inmenso, 
Con las rocas se atreve la ola en polvo! 
iVolad, volad, paginas deslumbradas! 
iOlas, romped con aguas jubilosas 

Ese tranquilo techo de los foques! 


3B. Clariana, “The Odyssey of Contemporary Spanish Poetry,” Chimera, 
IV, No. 1 (Autumn, 1945), 3. 

*Ruth Myers’s translation has been printed in the Quarterly Review of 
Literature, 111, No. 3 (n.d.), 240-49. I wish to thank Professor Amado Alonso 
for calling to my attention the translations into Spanish of Nestor Ibarra 
(Buenos Aires: Ediciones Schillinger, 1931), and of Oscar Vera Lamperein 
(Santiago: Instituto Chileno Francés de Cultura, 1940); also the sensitive 
rendering of the “Narcisse” fragments by Angel J. Battistessa (Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones “Huella,” 1941). 
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O gran mare, creatura forsennata, 
manto di belva, clamide forata 

da mille e mille idoli di luce, 

idra ebra d’un sangue di cobalto 

e che mordi la tua coda di smalto 
in un fragore che in quiete si riduce, 


vivere osiamo! . . . I] vento alza le spume, 
apre e richiude I’aria il mio volume, 
sgorga del sasso l’onda e fiuma a fiocchi! 
Involatevi, o pagine lucenti! 

Frangete, o flutti, d’acque irridescenti 

il tetto ove beccavan bianchi flocchi! 


Yes, mighty sea with such wild frenzies gifted 
(The panther skin and the rent chlamys), sifted 
All over with sun images that glisten, 

Creature supreme, drunk on your own blue flesh, 
Who in a tumult like the deepest hush 

Bite at your sequin-glittering tail !—yes, listen, 


The wind is rising! . .. We must try to live! 

The huge air opens and shuts my book; the wave 
Dares to explode out of the rocks in reeking 

Spray. Fly away, my sun-bewildered pages! 

Break, waves! Break up with your rejoicing surges 
This quiet roof where sails like doves were pecking. 


Ja, Meer! du grosses, dein ist alles Wiiten, 
du Pantherfell, du Mantel, drin die Mythen 
der Sonne flimmern, tausende vielleicht—, 
von Blaue trunkne, unbeschrankte Schlange, 
die sucht, wie sie ihr eignes Gleissen fange 
in einem Aufruhr, der der Ruhe gleicht. 


Der Wind erhebt sich! Leben: ich versuch es! 
Riesige Luft im Blattern meines Buches, 

und Wasser, dort zu Staub zersplittert sichs! 

Ihr Seiten fliegt beglanzt aus meinem Schosse, 
und Woge, du! mit frohem Wellenstosse, 

das Dach unter dem Kliiverschwarm—, zerbrichs! 
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A CONTEMPORARY OF ALFIERI—LORENZO PIGNOTTI 
By Str Henry McANALty 


Pignotti is not now well known nor possibly known at all outside 
Italy and, as he can claim to be the initiator of a genre in Italian 
literature and to be a minor classic, some words about him are per- 
haps not out of place. 

His life’ (1739-1812) belongs to a certain extent to that great 
period, the French Revolution. But his youth and maturity are more 
of the eighteenth century. He has not recorded any pronounced 
reaction to the Revolution as did Alfieri, who died some nine years 
earlier. He mingled in politics scarcely at all; went once on an 
embassy to Napoleon ;? and did some work as a public servant under 


the Tuscan royal government. But he confined himself mainly to’ 


scientific, literary and cultural pursuits, displaying omnifariousness 
more associated perhaps with the Renaissance Italian. Socially he 
was very acceptable, and his influence was great. He touches Eng- 
land through numerous contacts, one point of which was a knowledge 
of the English language which he did not, like Alfieri, think of as 
“quel gergo.” 

About his birthplace it has been said* that, as in Homer’s case, 
several places contended for the honour of claiming him. The position 
is, however, rather different. It is established that Pignotti was born 
at Figline, a small place between Arezzo and Florence. His mother 
was of Livorno, and his father was in business there until sudden 
misfortune caused him to retire to Figline, where the birth of his 
third child Lorenzo took place. But very soon the father went to 
Citta di Castello, which is the second of the claiming towns. Dying, 
he left four children there; the mother died almost simultaneously. 
An uncle living at Arezzo then took up the legal obligations to the 
children and particularly to Lorenzo, who was transplanted to that 
town and placed in the seminario there. In later years, when Lorenzo 
published poems, he had “Aretino” placed on the title page; this 
is the third of the contending places. 


1 The chief sources of information about Pignotti are: Giovanni Car- 
mignani, Notizie Storiche della Vita e delle opere di Lorenzo Pignotti (1813), 
published pp. xxxix-lxx in Vol. I of Storia della Toscana, by Pignotti (this 
book was published posthumously in 9 volumes, Pisa, 1813-14) ; Aldobrando 
Paolini, Elogio storico-filisofo (1816); Antonio Benei, “Elogio di Lorenzo 
Pignotti,” in Antologia, June, 1921; Tipaldo, Biografia degli Italiani illustri 
(Venice, 1837), Vol. 4, p. 465. 

2G. Natali, Storia Letteraria d’Italia, 11 Settecento (1929), p. 1078. 

8 Tipaldo, op. cit., IV, 475. 
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Though Pignotti remained attached to Arezzo,‘ he seems scarcely 
ever to have returned there in later life, though some accounts say 
that he used to go there in his university vacations to shoot. In the 
seminary there were good masters. From the time he had lived in 
Citta di Castello, Pignotti had “lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came” ; this was by “quella forza istintiva, che previene l’istruzione.” 
He had by the time he was eighteen, we are told, gained the admira- 
tion, the esteem, and the goodwill of the city and of the bishop; 
he had given public proofs of his intellect. The bishop proposed to 
nominate him professor of Belle Arti at the seminary. But Pignotti 
realized that this would involve his entering the sacerdotal life. He 
declined the offered post and told his uncle that he wished to devote 
himself entirely to speculative sciences. Hereupon his uncle took the 
step of disembarrassing himself of his legal obligations towards 
Pignotti. 

This was a “bivio fatale.”* To Bonci, his brother-in-law, who 
resolved Lorenzo’s difficulty, Pignotti retained all his life deep 
gratitude, and ultimately repaid some of his debt by making Bonci’s 
sons heirs of his substance. Bonci, though he had five children of his 
own and was not very well off, took him into his house. This was 
not long after he had come out of the seminary. Arezzo, however, 
could not afford him the opportunities he needed. The University 
of Pisa was then a brilliant centre of learning; it was there one 
must go for science training. For Aretine scholars, certain free 
bursaries at that university were available.* But Pignotti was dis- 
qualified for these from not having been born in Arezzo. His brother- 
in-law, however, did not fail him. At about the age of twenty, he 
proceeded to Pisa. We get the impression of a young man of great 
mental brilliance and of great charm of character—to these standards 
throughout his life he effortlessly conformed. He seems to have 
begun by getting a general knowledge of all the branches of science 
professed in the university. He is described as “amico di tutti i suoi 
precettori” but “amicissimo del dottor de Soria” who led in “fisica 
terrestre.”” He quickly became the collaborator of Carlo Guadagni, 
who professed “fisica esperimentale.” The “gabinetto della fisica fu 
ad essi comune,” and to the youthful Pignotti, Guadagni entrusted 
with confidence public lessons. At the same time, Pignotti’s gifts of 
speech and of literary style were remarkable. He passed his vaca- 
tions at Arezzo, and there, we are told, the house was like a small 
lyceum, where he gratuitously gave instruction to various youths, 
his friends, not only in physics but also in mathematics and astron- 


_ * Arezzo has apparently looked after his memory. U. Viviani (Atti e memo- 
rie della R. Accademia ewe {Arezzo, 1932], n.s., XI, 237) has written 


Grossolani errori nel biografie del medico e poeta Lorenzo Pignotti. (See 
Storia Letteraria d’Italia, Ottocento, I, 124.) 

5 Paolini, Elogio storico-filosofo, p. 23. e 

6 [bia., p. 26. 
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omy. At the same time, such was his versatility, he was also aiming 
at mastering medicine and in May, 1763, won the grade of doctor 
in both subjects, physics aud medicine. From the former, he could 
not hope to maintain himself. So he transferred himself to Florence 
to practise medicine. The regulations then in force in Tuscany made 
it obligatory for him to pass a certain period as “apprendista” under 
an established doctor. Simultaneously, he was walking the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova and was frequenting various literary 
societies and making a reputation. An encounter of wits he had 
with an abate increased his standing in the city. The interest taken 
in him by the President of the Royal Government led him to begin 
to study the philosophy of politics. But it remained his supreme 
purpose to free himself of indebtedness to Bonci. He consequently 
applied to the Collegio Medico Fiorentino for matriculation. By the 
exercise, we are told, of a “rationale medicina,” he had a success 
which increased his reputation and brought him into easy circum- 
stances, though not wealth. 

It was still only a few years since he had left the university. 
He combined the doctor, the poet, the man of letters, and the 
philosopher. It was not surprising that, with all his talents, increasing 
success should come to him. A certain rich Genoese nobleman, the 
Marquis Viale, had failed to get any help from the Genoese doc- 
tors in combating the nervous affections from which he suffered. A 
friend in Florence put him in touch with Pignotti, who was induced 
to try out on the Marquis his “medicina fisico-morale” as a cure 
for the malady which had been declared incurable by ordinary 
means. He was successful, and was then asked by the nobleman to 
come to Genoa and be his body surgeon, naming his own terms. 
The President, Pignotti’s patron, opposed this. Eventually it was 
settled that he should accompany Viale back to Genoa for a time. 
He was welcomed there, it is recorded, for his medical and also 
his poetical talent; and the French minister resident in that city 
offered him a lucrative post in Paris. But Pignotti would not be 
tempted and returned to Florence in the year 1767. 

Up to now, Pignotti was a doctor and was getting his living by 
that profession. But the grand duke Leopold, who had ascended 
his throne in 1765, and was reckoned an enlightened monarch, had 
other plans for using him. In 1769, he nominated Pignotti professor 
of physics in the academy for the nobility which he had founded. 
Now Pignotti was getting nearer to what was to be his life work. 
But the academy did not last. Pignotti presumably went back to 
medicine, but in 1774 further advancement awaited him; he became 
professor of physics in the city where he had, with such distinction, 
passed his student years, in the great University of Pisa. It was 
here, that what was the greatest personal event of his life was to 
occur—meeting with and friendship with Alfieri. 
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But before leaving Pignotti’s career as a doctor, reference must 
be made to a treatise’ which throws light on the man Pignotti. This 
treatise he wrote ten years or more after beginning his work as 
professor of physics. There is an edition published in 1785 at 
Bassano, but the original work bears the date Firenze, 1784, and 
the former has frequent references to “i nostri contadini Toscani.” 
This treatise is a simple set of rules for maintaining and restoring 
health for the country people, whose access to doctors might be 
difficult. It is admirably written, and its tone is attractive. He has 
rules for the health of children: “‘cid che giova, a cid che nuoce nel 
comun corso de'la vita”; condemns swaddling—abolished, he says, 
in England and in France; better to give children crusts of bread 
to bite on than pieces of bone, coral, or metal. These are samples of 
the simpler kind of advice he gives. He says he withholds his name 
because his motive was not reputation but “se con questo trattato 
giungesse a salvar la vita ad un sol uomo sarebbe abbastanza con- 
tento.” We see Pignotti here in the engaging role of bon medecin 
de campagne. 

Fortunately old pupils of Pignotti have left us abundant infor- 
mation about his conduct of his chair. His lectures were models of 
eloquence and good taste. By his charm, as well as by his erudition, 
he drew to them, in a degree greater than others, a concourse of the 
young students. At the same time, the distinguished personages who 
came to Pisa, the semi-capitale (which enjoyed a European repu- 
tation as an agreeable climatic station, in the winter months espe- 
cially), flocked to hear him. Through the whole course of his aca- 
demic life he retained his hold on the pick of the students. His own 
home—he was never married—was open house. One of his pupils, 
the afterwards celebrated jurist Giovanni Carmignani, in his un- 
published Memoirs, said his pen could never describe all that Pignot- 
ti’s merits and good qualities meant to him, and the great grati- 
tude he owed him. There are many other testimonies to the admira- 
tion and affection felt for him by his pupils, young and old. 

The accounts of Pignotti curiously fail to point out what is to us 
today the most interesting phase of his life—his contacts and friend- 
ship with Alfieri. This would almost certainly never have come about 
if Alfieri had not sojourned in Pisa. The first time he did so was 
in 1776. “Giunto in Pisa,” he says, “vi conobbi tutti i piu celebri 
professori, e ne andai cavando per l’arte mia tutto quell’utile che 
si poteva.”’* On this visit he remained there only six or seven weeks, 
but in that time he read to some of those “barbassori dell’Universita” 
his Polinice,® which had reached the stage of versification. Of the 


7 Istruziont mediche per le genti di campagna. 

8 Vita, Epoch IV, Chap. 2. 

® [bid., Chap. 4, for Alfieri’s three stages in the composition of his dramas. 
These stages were: ideare, stendere, verseggiare. 
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friends’ Alfieri made amongst the “barbassori”™ perhaps the chief 
was Pignotti, with whom, after he had left Pisa, he remained in 
correspondence. We unfortunately have little firsthand light on 
their contacts. When Alfieri says “altri mi lodava [cried up] lo 
stile di Metastasio, come I’ottimo per la tragedia. Altri, altro,” there 
is good reason for thinking that the Metastasiophil in question was 
Pignotti, as we shall see presently. 

Of the post-Pisa correspondence, little has so far come to light. 
After Pignotti had published (1782) his Favole e Novelle, he sent 
a copy to Alfieri, then in Rome; and Alfieri’s very cordial reply has 
been published.'* It is dated 2 July 1782; he expresses very great 
pleasure that Pignotti recollects him and goes on: “ma gia io prima 
m’ero ricordato molte bene di lei: e avuto avviso ch’era uscito un 
suo libro l’avea commesso e ricevuto, e in parte letto, quando mi 
giunse il suo. Tanto pit glie ne sono dunque tenuto, poiché coll’ 
inviarmelo me presta opportunita di congratularmi seco, e dire che 
quelle favolette da lei recitatemi, ora alla lettura mi sono anche 
pit. piacute.” Nothing could be more cordial than this. It shows 
Pignotti reading to Alfieri his fables, and Alfieri reading in turn 
a drama. 

By the time Alfieri returned to Pisa in 1785, they both had behind 
them published work. The Favole e Novelle first appeared in book 
form in 1782, and Alfieri’s first volume (i.e., the Siena edition) 
was issued in March, 1783, and the second in September ; the third 
volume was issued in January, 1785; in between the issue of the 
second and third volumes, Alfieri had made his horse-buying expe- 
dition to England, and had thought little about his tragedies. This 
was the position when he returned to Pisa in November, 1784.** 

There is little doubt that when Alfieri again found himself in the 
great university city,’* with its more than 400 students and its aca- 
demic society, there was in progress a furore of discussion over the 
tragedies and considerable diversity of opinion. Cesarotti’s letter of 
criticism to Alfieri and Alfieri’s reply had been published early in 1785 
in the Giornale de’ Letterati,> which had been founded and was 
still conducted by Angelo Fabroni, who was the Provveditore of the 
University of Pisa and Alfieri’s leading academic friend there. He 
had dedicated one’® of his Lives™’ to Alfieri, whom he eulogizes 


10 Vita, ed. Bertana, Ist edition (1910), p. 172, n. 2. 

11 “Wiseacres” or self-confident persons. 

12 Fanfulla della Domenica, 21-22 June 1891, reproduced in Bertana, Vit- 
torio Alfieri studiato nelle vita, nel pensiero e nell’arte, p. 37. 

18 Vita, Epoch IV, Chap. 14. 

14 Vittorio Cian, “Vittorio Alfieri a Pisa,” Nuova Antologia, Vol. 107 
(1903), fasc. 764. I am indebted to this article for information about Allfieri’s 
contacts while at Pisa. This aspect of Alfieri’s story is not elsewhere treated. 
Cian was himself a professor at Pisa University. 

15 Article IX, Tome LVIII. 

16 Of Bernardinus Perfectius. 
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in a letter’® in which he speaks (this is a translation from the original 
letter) of a “non so che di magnifico e di sobrio e temperato nello 
stile.” But he urges him to cultivate “locutionem emendatam, et 
vere Etruscam” and to publish his remaining plays. 

Pignotti did not go nearly so far as Fabroni. Described as pos- 
sessing a mind more versatile, more lively, and more modern than 
his principal, he seems to have set himself not to eulogize but to alter 
Alfieri’s tragic style. We have no statement from Pignotti of what 
his attitude was. That they remained close friends seems quite clear. 
Vittorio Cian, who has written about Alfieri at Pisa, laments the 
deplorable absence of documents, especially of letters, about the 
Alfieri-Pignotti relations. But Pignotti’s influence is manifest. In 
1811, there is the definite statement that 


prima d’ogni altro i professori di Pisa Pignotti, Lampredi e Bianucci (ai 
quali fecero eco tutti gli uomini pid dotti d'Italia) indussero il conte Alfieri 
a correggersi da quella strana durezza, come in fatti fece. E I’Italia debbe 
forse a quei professori uno stile tragico assai migliore, che l’autore incontrd 
nelle ultime sue tragedie, e nel Saulle specialmente; a cui egli non sarebbe 
mai giunto, se quei professori non avessero biasimato lo stile del Filippo.!® 


We may now consider what is the most explicit account available 
of the discussions which took place between Alfieri and Pignotti 
on the matter of the former’s tragic style. Fortunately there is ample 
authority behind the statement. We owe it to Giovanni Carmignani 
(1768-1847). He was subsequently the great jurist and one of the 
most distinguished alumni of Pisa University. He was also, as will 
appear, during the year 1785 closely associated with Alfieri; and 
he was a man of high integrity. We may therefore readily accept 
what he writes in this connection as the considered opinion of one 
who knew the facts. It is as follows: 


Pignotti non approvava né lo stile, né l’economia del drama di Alfieri. 
Allorché quest’'uomo grande e straordinario era in Pisa occupato del progetto 
di dare alla Italia una vera e perfetta tragedia non mancd di consultare tra 
gli altri il Pignotti, il quale con esempi tratti specialmente da Metastasio 
tento persuaderlo che si pud avere uno stile drammatico sublime senza durezza. 
Alfieri corresse alquanto il suo stile; e Pignotti non ebbe la minor parte in 
questo cambiamento, il quale si dové pitt al modo con cui era stato dato il 
consiglio che al consiglio medesimo, poiché un altro professore che avea 
preteso d’imporne all’alto ingegno del Tragico col tuono dell’autorita catte- 
dratica fu l’oggetto di un pungente epigramma.?° 


Opinions differ as to who the professor was who got the sting. 
What we may admire is the tact with which Pignotti seems to have 
handled the difference of opinion, though holding tenaciously to his 


17 Vitae Italorum doctrina excellentium qui saeculis XVII et XVIII florue 
runt, Vol. XI. 

18] February 1785. 

19 Giornale enciclopedico di Firenze, Tome III, p. 108. 

20 Notizie Storiche, p. \xviii. 
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own. We know that Alfieri, in 1795, sent to Pignotti through their 
common friend, Angelo Fabroni, cordial salutations. There is not 
on record any direct judgment on Alfieri uttered by Pignotti. But 
indirectly he has left no doubt about his views. In 1785, a Nice pub- 
lishing firm issued in two volumes a collection of essays on the 
drama of Pietro Metastasio.”* To this, either by request or on his 
own initiative, Pignotti contributed an “osservazione sullo stile del 
Metastasio e sul dramma |’Ezio.”** All the other essays, some fifteen 
in number and by writers mostly now no longer known, dealt with 
a particular play (as did the latter part of Pignotti’s). But the first 
half is a straight exposition of Pignotti’s views about Metastasio’s 
style. There is no overt reference to Alfieri, but quotations will 
show that he has Alfieri in mind. “Alcuni hanno confuso la forza 
con la fatica, e leggendo de’ versi, ne’ quali si sente la fatica, che vi 
ha posto l’Autore, gli hanno chiamati versi forti,” and again 


alcuni hanno creduto che per scrivere con la tragica dignita bastasse in 
qualunque modo scostarsi dalla maniera del volgo; si sono avvisati ... di 
formare lo stile tragico, dando ad esso queste due qualita, cioé trasposizioni 
continue di parole, e sintassi, che il volgo non usa, e disotterando dalla ruggine 
dell’antichita alcune parole uscite di moda, come chi portasse a spendere al 
mercato le monete degli antichi Cesari.?% 


At an earlier stage, he has observed that 


si € molto, e assai inutilmente parlato in varie parti dell’Italia in questi 
ultimi tempi sul tragico stile. Si é detto che lo stile di Metastasio é troppo 
dolce, si ¢ gridato altamente contro la dolcezza della nostra poesia, e la canti- 
lena de’ nostri poeti tutti. 


The question remains for consideration how far Alfieri himself 
admitted the alleged change of style. For the answer to this we go 
to his own statements about his tragic style. The first of these is 
his letter to Calzabigi; this not dated, but the letter it replies to 
is dated 20 August 1783, i.e., just before the issue of the second 
of the Siena volumes. The second statement is in the reply to 
Cesarotti’s letter (25 March 1785) already mentioned. The last state- 
ment of Alfieri’s views on the subject of tragic style is in the section 
called “stile” in the lengthy document entitled “Parere dell’autore 
su le presenti tragedie.” This does not carry a date, but in it he refers 
to “queste dicianove tragedie,” which was printed in the Didot 
edition in the fifth volume, i.e., at the end of the nineteen plays. 
Alfieri was at Pisa when he wrote the reply to Cesarotti. 

The date of his arrival in Pisa was November, 1784.2 The winter 
was very wet, and Alfieri enjoyed it but little (“quel lunghissimo 
inverno”’). It is improbable therefore that by the time he wrote his 


- Seaneiens di vari letterati sopra idranimi dell’abate Pietro Metastasio. 


23 This illustrates Pignotti’s wit. 
24 Vita, Epoch IX, Chap. 14. 
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reply to Cesarotti the influences which were to be exercized on him 
in Pisa had as yet had very much effect. Thereafter he does not 
make any pronouncement until 1789.** In the “Parere” Alfieri dis- 
tinguishes four “tinte” or, as he alternatively calls them, “gradi” 
of style as existing in the Didot, or second, edition of the tragedies. 
He explains clearly the dividing points where, in his opinion, a new 
“tinta” of style shows itself. He draws some distinction between 
the first three and the next seven plays, but he holds that none of 
the first ten had been “a bella prima . . . gettate con la dovuta chia- 
rezza ed eleganza di stile.” The “‘terza tinta di stile” is to be found, 
he says, in the next four plays, i.e., in the first four not published 
until the Didot edition. He thinks that these have turned out per- 
haps “piu facili e pure,” but it is in the next five he says it is pos- 
sible to “ravvisare uno stile di un altro getto . . . la loro dicitura . . . 
pit liscia, pi maestosamente semplice, e pit: facilmente breve.” He 
tells us that these last five had been “concepite e verseggiate ben 
due o tre anni dopo le altre quattordici.” The whole of the work 
on the last five tragedies (in all three stages) is post-Pisa.** It is on 
these that we must regard the influences of Pignotti and the other 
Pisa “barbassori” as having been operative. It is right, however, to 
add that Alfieri makes the reservation that he regards all the trage- 
dies as “per questa parte [i.e., “quanto allo stile”] bastantemente pure, 
corrette, e non fiacche.” He has not perhaps altered very much his 
own original and very individual standpoint. In this connection we 
cannot omit to recall that Leopardi, writing in 1817, praised Alfieri 
for sticking to his own views (“tenersi saldo nel buon proposito” ) 
in spite of all the advice tendered to him when he found his style 
universally condemned. He adds “buon per |’Alfieri che tenne duro; 
se non l’avesse fatto, ora sarebbe di lui quel eh’e de suoi giudici.”** 

It will have been noted that Saul is mentioned as a play on the 
style of which the influence of the Pisa professors was effective. 
But it is not one of the five Alfieri regarded as in his last and best 
manner. Nevertheless, there is no reason why Alfieri should not have 
introduced alterations before it was ultimately printed. The play 
was very much to the front during his Pisa sojourn. He produced 
it for performance there (as he did also the Filippo), and in this 
performance the youthful Carmignani (b. 1768) came out as an 
incomparable David. But Carmignani was (in the opinion of 
Pignotti who was now, after having been Auditor, Rector of the 
University of Pisa) spending too much time in learning his parts 
and in rehearsals which were many and very long. Pignotti reproved 


25 The year of the completion of publication of the Didot edition. 

26 Emilio Teza, Vita Gtornali Lettere di Vittorio Alfieri (1861), p. 360. 
Rendimento di conti da darsi al tribunale d Apollo. The relevant part of this 
document was written in 1790. 

27 Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi, a cura di Francesco Moroncini, I 
(1934), 62. 
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him in kindly fashion, pointing out that “la riputazione di valoroso 
declamatore toglievagli quella di studioso legista. E pero a consequire 
una Cattedra in Pisa, come ne aveva mostrato desiderio gli era uopo 
mutar tenore di occupazioni.”** This representation by the revered 
and beloved head of the University “bastd perché egli, con grave 
rammarico dell’Alfieri, dal declamare si ritraesse, e tutto ponesse 
l’animo negli studi di diritto.” 

To show how Pignotti stands in contrast to Alfieri, it is necessary 
to say something more about the former’s Favole e Novelle. If 
Alfieri remained down to at least the appearance of the Didot edi- 
tion “caviare to the general,” Pignotti, ten years older than Alfieri, 
leaped into general popularity at a bound. We do not know why he 
waited until he was forty-three years of age before publishing, nor at 
what stage he developed the fable genre. Reference has been made to 
his juvenilia, his early lispings, but these no longer exist. Prior to 
1782 (i.e., in about 1763 or 1764 when he returned laureated to Flo- 
rence), he had begun to write fables “per diletto delle accademie 
fiorentine.” Then we hear of them getting circulated “per piccoli e 
spartiti foglietti al pubblico,” i.e., apparently in print but without 
the author’s cognizance. He was then the poet of a rather small 
social group. But for this unauthorized publication, Pignotti, who, 
though at heart a poet, was professionally a physicist, might have 
deferred publication still longer. The leaflets referred to had been 
distributed through Italy “con grande e suhito applauso.” The 
book, after it had been issued, was reprinted in many places (with 
or without his permission, and probably without any profit to him). 
Before his death (August, 1812) there had been twenty-five reprints, 
and it is spoken of, in 1821, as continually being reprinted.*® 

This is a case of a*“best seller” of a peculiar type, as the dif- 
ferent editions did not issue from one press but were produced in 
different Italian states (e.g., the fifth at Lucca [1785] ; the sixth at 
Nizza [1787]). The original Pisa edition had appeared under high 
auspices. Pignotti seems to have enjoyed the friendship of the duch- 
ess of Rutland, then apparently wintering in Pisa. She allowed a 
very charming engraving of herself by Bartolozzi (“colorata secondo 
ultima maniera di questo celebre incisore”) to appear as frontis- 
piece, and a poem in it (L’Ombra di Pope) was dedicated to her. 
The announcement enumerates the fables “read by the public with 
pleasure in the years past” and those added in the now published 
volume.*° 


28 Francesco Pardini, Cenni biografici intorno al Professore Giovanni 
Carmignani (1847), p. x. 

29 Antologia (1821), pp. 349, 363, and 366, for passages quoted in this 
paragraph. 

80 Gazzetta Toscana (1782), p. 88. The price was five paoli with the coloured 
portrait printed in London, and four paoli as printed in Florence. 
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A separate article would be required to do justice to this book and 
to the fable as evolved by Pignotti, and to his many other publica- 
tions—his poems other than Favole; his meteorological conjectures ; 
his three Elogi; his letters on the Classics ; his Savonarola notes, etc. 
The “fortuna” of the book is interesting, as showing what attracted 
the Italian reading public in the just post-Metastasio period (he died 
1782), and one takes this into account in attempting to estimate 
in what surroundings Alfieri developed his literary career. The editor 
of the Antologia, Antonio Benci, writing an elogio of Pignotti in 
1821, speaks of him in relation to Alfieri in these terms: “tra I’Alfieri 
ed il Pignotti é tanto intervallo, quanto da Tacito a Fedro; e siccome 
questi sono cari amendue agli amatori delle cose latine, cosi quelli 
debbono tutti e due ricevere dagl’italiani reverenza. Infatti |’Alfieri é 
il nostro tragico, ed il Pignotti ci ha dato l’apologo.”*' To us today 
it may seem strange to find Alfieri and Pignotti spoken of in the 
same breath, but this juxtaposition was not infrequent in his later 
lifetime. “A un forestiere,” we are told, “che arrivava in Firenze, 
la fama, benché diversa, additava due uomini chiari da conoscersi, 
Pignotti ed Alfieri.”*? The former died in 1812; the latter in 1803. 
The period of joint fame was therefore pre-1803. 

“Le opere di Pignotti faranno passare alla pit remota posterita 
la viva imagine del genio suo.’”’** So writes Giovanni Carmignani in 
the year following Pignotti’s death. Pignotti had for his last three 
years been withdrawn from any active life by the “long and cruel 
malady which brought him to the grave.” There had, therefore, been 
some time during which those who, like Carmignani, wrote about 
him just later than contemporaneously had had space for reflection 
and for dropping prepossessions derived from the obviously deep 
impressions of the personal contact. Benci, some ten years later, in 
1821, does not hesitate to write: “vivi sempre moltissimi uomini 
sommi; morti da pochi anni |’Alfieri, il Visconti,** ed il Pignotti.”** 
If what Carmignani foresaw for Pignotti’s work has not in fact been 
realized, we may at all events take note of the view expressed a cen- 
tury later by Vittorio Cian (himself, it is true, a professor of Pisa 
University, but by that qualified to give the living tradition). “II 
Pignotti fu di gran lunga migliore della fama che ancora gode di 
garbato e brioso favoleggiatore e novellatore in versi,”** and of his 


81 Antologia (1821), p 

82 See Ugoni, Della a nella seconda meta del secolo XVIII 
(Milano, 1856), II, 409. 

33 Notizie Woche p. Ixx. 

84T.e., Ennio Quinto Visconti, distinguished archaeologist and humanist 
(1751-1818). 

85 Antologia (1821), p 

36 Nuova Antologia, Rar et o7, October, 1903. 
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further view that “l’efficacia intelletuale e morale” exercized by him 
on Alfieri was the principal influence exercized by anyone in Pisa 
University. It is this latter point to which this article has sought to 
draw attention—as entitling Pignotti to be remembered today. 


Cambridge, England 
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IRISH FABULOUS HISTORY AND CHRETIEN’S 
PERCEVAL* 


By Artuur C. L. Brown 


Only recently has Lebor Gabdla Erenn, “The Book of the Taking 
of Ireland” (LG), become generally accessible. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville translated a short section of it from the Book of Leinster, the 
oldest manuscript (ca. 1160), but other texts and translations? were 
based upon O’Clery’s seventeenth-century recension. No one could 
tell whether details given by O’Clery went back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and consequently nobody read LG. Neglect of LG left a part of 
the Irish story in darkness, for surely this pseudo-learned concoction, 
which was the accepted account of the settlement of Ireland, pre- 
serves a good deal of pagan Irish mythology. 

In his new edition,’ Macalister distinguishes three redactions of 
LG: R', which goes back in some form to the eighth century; R?, 
dated ca. 1000; R*, dated in the twelfth century. Everything in R? 
is evidently much earlier than Chrétien de Troyes. In what follows, 
only R* and R? will be used. 

The part of LG that is concerned with the Tuatha Dé Danann is 
what interests us. Scholars are pretty well agreed that this part is 
based on a lost mythical tale—a theogonia Macalister calls it.* This 
mythical tale (except for a fragment preserved in Nennius,* the glass 
tower story) survives only in CMT*® and, in pseudo-historical form, 
in LG. 

With the publication of LG, it becomes easy for anybody to com- 
pare for himself the story of Lug’s rescue of Nuadu in Irish with the 
French version of Perceval’s rescue of the Fisher King. Whoever 
will read Macalister’s translation’ and the first 1642 verses of 
Chrétien’s Perceval* will see that the following outline fits both 
stories: an irresistible youth rescues a good king from insult by a 


bad king. 


*This is the last article that Professor Brown wrote before he started out 
on the bicycle trip that ended fatally. Corrections and revisions were looked 
~~. b Professors Myles Dillon and W. A. Nitze. 

popée celtique, in ae de littérature celtique, I (Paris, — 397-401. 

7 i Lizeray and W. O’Dwyer, Livres des Invasions (Paris, 1 884) ; R.AS. 
Macalister and J. MacNeill, Leabhar Gabhdla (Dublin [1916]). 

8 Lebor Gabdla Erenn I- TV, Irish Texts Society, vols. 34, 35, 39, 41 (Dub- 
lin, 1938-1941). The edition is not yet complete. 

41G IV, 97. Cf. R. Thurneysen, “Zum Lebor Gabdla,” ZCP, X (1915), 
384-95; A. G. van Hamel, “On Lebor 7 ” ZCP, X (1915), 97-107. 

5T. "Mommsen, ed., Mon. Germ. Hist., 

6 W. Stokes, ‘ ‘Cath Maige Tured,” RC. Rr (1891), 56-130; cf. G. Lehmach- 
er, Anthropos, XXVI (1931), 435- 60. This story, in its extant form, dates from 
the eleventh century, but it appears to derive from a ninth- -century original. 

7 Lug’s rescue of the Ttiatha Dé is told in IV (JTS 41) : R1 is on pp. 107-21, 
§§ 300 U7 pp. 309-19, §§ 306-12 (LL); R? is on pp. 138-66, $§ 320-55 

8A. Hilka, ed. (Halle, 1932). 
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Stripped of every detail, mere identity of plot does not prove that 
the mythical Irish story at the source of LG (earlier than the twelfth 
century) is the source of Chrétien’s French romance (after 1170-72), 
but it does suggest an enquiry into the matter. Both stories seem to 
have a mythical background. Both seem to belong to the Rescue of 
Fairyland type® which was common in Ireland.?° Both seem to have 
an irresistible or destined hero. Since the tale behind LG was an im- 
portant part of Irish mythology, it must have been widely known, and 
it is at least possible that in Welsh or Breton versions it indirectly 
reached Chrétien and supplied him with a plot for the first part of 
his Perceval. 

To suppose that an Irish story furnished the plot for a consider- 
able portion of Chrétien’s chief romance is an idea so novel that it 
is certain to be strongly opposed. Previous attempts to suggest an 
Irish original for an Old French romance have aroused the objection 
that the Irish story used has been rewritten, so that the evidence is 
difficult to follow. Readers demand a proof that can be understood 
without taking much time for thought. The accessibility of LG makes 
it now possible to print an outline containing details common to it 
and to Perceval without rewriting the stories, and with a minimum of 
explanatory remarks. Such an outline and the facts which support it 
in Irish and French are here printed in parallel columns: 


The hero res- 
cues a good 
king from op- 
pression by a 
bad king. 


1. The hero is 
irresistible. 


LG 


Naadu is the good king; his 
people are the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. Balor is the bad 
king; his people are Ith, 
Amorgen, Galam, and the 
Fir Bolg or Fomorians. 


Lug is irresistible. Lug int 
illénach, “the many crafted” 
(IV p. 178, § 363; p. 222, 1. 
1884). “Bres [a bad king], 
fell by the wizardry of Lug” 
(p. 148, § 329). 


Chrétien’s Perceval 


Arthur is the good king. 
Rion is the bad king; his 
people are the Red Knight, 
Anguingueron, Clamadeu, 
and their followers. 


Perceval is_ irresistible. 

“Perce-val” = “one who 

pierces the valley” (Wolf- 

ram, Parzival 140, 16). That 

Perceval is a destined hero 

is proved by the laugh of 

the damsel at Arthur’s 
court: 

“Ceste pucele ne rira 
Jusque tant que ele verra 
Celui qui de chevalerie 
Aura tote la seignorie.” 

(vss. 1059-62) 


® See A. C. L. Brown, Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), 


pp. 31, 38, 73, 241. 

10 Of twenty ancient Irish and Welsh Otherworld stories examined in my 
Origin of the Grail Legend, pp. 39-88, eleven deal with the rescue of fairyland; 
four have a destined hero (pp. 57, 76, 82, 84); in one the good king and his 
people are wounded (p. 58). “The Lad of the Ferule” is a modern Irish story 
of the same type (D. Hyde, ed., Irish Texts Society, I [London, 1899]). 
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2. The bad king 
lives in islands 
of the sea. 


3. The good 
king is said to 
have won a bat- 
tle against the 
bad king; but 
in fact he is not 
happy about it. 


4. The good 
king is incap- 
able of fighting. 


5. The good 
king appears 
successively in 
three forms. 


6. The good 
king has in his 
palace four tal- 
ismans. 





Arthur C. L. Brown 


The Fir Bolg find a home 
in the islands of the sea: 
“Everyone who escaped of 
the Fir Bolg from the battle 

.. went to... Ara and 
Islay and Rachra and Man, 
and other islands of the 
sea,” p. 110, § 308. 


“The Ttiatha Dé took the 
kingship of Ireland. , 
Howbeit the Ttatha Dé 
Danann suffered heavy loss 
in the battle,” pp. 108-10, §§ 
307, 308.12 


“Naadu’s . . . arm was cut 
off in the . . . battle,” p. 112, 
§ 310. 


“Mac Cuill, Mac Cecht, Mac 
Gréine,” p. 126, § 315. “Their 
wives were Foétla, Banba, 
Eriu,” p. 130, § 316. These 
last are three names for 
Ireland and suggest that the 
three husbands were three 
appearances!? of one king. 


“The Ttatha Dé brought 
with them the Lia Mér... 
which was in Tara,” p. 110, 
§ 309. Their talismans were: 
the Lia Fail, the spear of 
Lug, the sword of Niuadu, 
the cauldron of the Dagda, 
p. 106, § 306. 
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Rion is king of the islands: 
“Li rois Artus o tote s’ost 
S’est au roi Rion conbatuz. 
Li rois des Isles fu veincuz.” 
(vss. 850-52) 


Arthur is said to have de- 
feated Rion but is grieved 
at the departure of his war- 
riors : 
“Li rois des Isles fu veincuz 
Et de c’est li rois Artus liez, 
Et de ses conpeignons iriez 
Qui as chastiaus se departi- 
rent, 
La ou le meillor sejor virent, 
N’il ne set comant il lor va; 
De c’est li diaus que li rois 
a.” (vss. 852-58) 


Arthur says: 

“Que li pire anemis que j’aie, 

Qui plus me het et plus 
m’esmaie, 

M’a ci ma terre contredite, 

Et tant est fos que tote quite 

Dit qu'il l’'avra, ou vuelle ou 
non, 

Li Vermauz Chevaliers a 
non.” (vss. 945-50) 


Arthur, Gornemant, and the 
Fisher are probably three 
successive appearances of 
the good king. Gornemant 
seems to be helpless: his 
brother has been slain by 
Anguingueron (vs. 2309). 
The Fisher is wounded and 
helpless: “Qu’il fu navrez 
d'un javelot.” (vs. 3512) 


The Fisher has in his pal- 
ace four talismans: “une 
espee” (3133), “une blanche 
lance” (3192), “un graal” 
(3223), “un tailleor” (3231). 


11 CMT says: “Three Fomorian kings bound their tribute upon Ireland,” 
RC, XII, 63 § 25. 
12 That the appearances were successive is explained in O’Clery’s recension 
of LG, ed. Macalister and MacNeill, pp. 251-52. 
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7. The hero is 
reared by a 
widow who cul- 
tivated land in 
a forest. 


8. The hero vis- 
its the good 
king’s court and 
kills there a 
messenger from 
the bad king. 


9. The hero 
fights against 
warriors com- 
ing from the 
bad king. 


10. The hero 
becomes king. 


Trish Fabulous History 


Lug is reared by a widow, 
his foster-mother, who cul- 
tivated land in a forest. 
“Tailltiu [after the death of 
her husband] came to the 
wood of Cian... the wood 


* was cut down by her so 


that it was a plain’? under 
clover-flower,” p. 114, § 311. 
“Cian ... gave her his son, 
Lug in fosterage,” p. 116, 
§ 311. 


[Not told, but implied by 
the next entry, which men- 
tions the death of Ith.] 


The story relates a fight 
against hostile warriors, but 
differs by making them kill 
the good king. “Mac Cuill, 
Mac Cecht, Mac Gréine the 
triple-formed good king... 
fell by the hands of three 
sons of Mil, avenging Ith, 
i.e., the bad king’s mes- 
senger,” p. 126, § 315; 
“[Mac Cuill, etc.] ... fell at 
the hands of Eber, Eremon, 
and Amorgen [sons of 
Mil],” p. 166, § 354. 


“Lug took the kingship,” p. 
150, § 332. 





by a 
widow, his mother, who cul- 


Perceval is reared 

tivated land in a_ forest. 

“Del duel des filz morut li 
pere” (481) 

“Vostre pere cest menoir ot, 

Ici an ceste forest gaste” 
(450-51) 

“[Perceval] pansa que veoir 
iroit 

Herceors que sa mere avoit, 

Qui ses avainnes li hercoient 


Bués doze et sis herces 
avoient 

Einsi an la forest s’an 
antre” (81). 


Perceval visits Arthur’s 
court, and kills there the 
Red Knight, who, since he 
is hostile, may be supposed 
to come from the bad king. 
“Le fiert parmi l’uel et cer- 
vel” (1115). 


Perceval fights and over- 
comes Anguingueron 
(2162) and Clamadeu 
(2593), warriors who, we 
must suppose, came from 
the bad king to avenge the 
Red Knight. 


The story is unfinished, but 

clearly Perceval takes the 

kingship. 

“Granz fu la joie que li rois 

Fist de Perceval le Galois 

Et la reine et li baron.” 
(vss. 4603-05) 


This outline shows several agreements which do not seem to be 
the work of chance. It may be observed that the purpose of the four 
talismans is not explained in either story, and this might suggest that 
Chrétien took his plot (indirectly, of course) from the Irish story. 
Mythologically minded Irishmen could be trusted to understand what 


18 The lady Tailltiu was at first Ireland, and her changing a forest into a 
fruitful field was, no doubt, her natural life, for she was the land personified. 
Chrétien suggests no particular reason why the lady should cultivate land. 
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the talismans were for,’* but Chrétien could not or did not explain 
their use. In both stories these talismans stand apart like a pageant 
or vision, and in contrast to the rest of the narrative they are miracu- 
lous. Chrétien avoids miraculous elements, but his description of the 
Grail (vss. 3190-3240) has about it a supernatural splendor as if it 
were an apparition seen in the dark interior of an Irish sid." 

LG adds that at Christ’s birth Lia Fail lost its supernatural power 
of crying out under (and thereby designating) a king: “Christ’s being 
born, this is what broke the power of the idols” (p. 112, § 309). This 
must have made it clear to readers that Lia Fail and the other talis- 
mans belonged to a heathen ritual. It could have prompted someone, 
perhaps Chrétien, to change the Irish talismans into Christian 
symbols. 

CMT relates how Lug came to Nuadu’s hall at Tara, and how, 
after passing admission tests,?* he was seated at table, and how he 
killed a warrior (Ith) who came from the Fomorians to collect 
tribute. These incidents are not in LG, from which the pseudo- 
historians probably omitted them in an effort to make their narrative 
look historical. According to the hypothesis we are investigating, 
these incidents must have been in the mythical tale used by Chrétien, 
for they find parallels in his Perceval story. They strengthen the 
hypothesis of Irish origin. 

This hypothesis is that the Welsh adopted an Irish national myth, 
substituting King Arthur for Nuadu, and that Arthur brought with 
him into the story his father, Uther Pendragon, and his warriors 
Gawain, Ywain, etc. The hypothesis does not exclude the existence of 
a Welsh national myth, but would suppose that it had been worked 
over and made to correspond to the Irish myth. In Welsh the Irish 
names of the heroines had to be changed, for they were names for 
Ireland (Macha, Eriu, Banba, Foétla). Chrétien uses fanciful names, 
La Sore Pucele, Blancheflor. The names of the bad king and his war- 
riors did not need to be made Welsh, since these people were foreign 
invaders. It is possible that all four (Balor, Ith, Amorgen, Galam) 
persist in distorted forms in Chrétien’s French or Wolfram’s Ger- 
man: 


Balor riinse Rion (Chrétien), the bad king of the islands 


Ith Ither (Wolfram), the messenger 
Amorgen Anguin-gueron, a hostile warrior 
Galam Clam-adeu, a hostile prince 


14 Sword and spear were for the hero to use in subduing the bad king. Irish 
gods resemble Teutonic gods in depending upon talismans: “Part of the 
divine power is always represented as connected with precious objects, such 
as Odhin’s ring,” P. D. C. de la Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, tr. Vos 
(Boston, 1902), p. 286. 

15In the myth behind ZG, Naadu’s hall was of course a sid. It has been 
identified with the hall at Tara in CMT. 

16 Chrétien’s knowledge of the mythological tale preserved in CMT is as- 
sumed by Marion F. Speyer, “The Cemetery Incident,” Romanic Review, 
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This similarity of names‘? has small force, but the agreement of 
the role or function in each case is cumulative evidence, and the cor- 
respondence hardly seems fortuitous. In Chrétien’s Perceval the Red 
Knight comes to Arthur's court and is slain there (vv. 1115 ff.). That 
Fomorians appeared in red is told again and again in LG** and else- 
where. Galam and Mil are names for the bad king in LG (II, 112, 
124, etc.), and both these names are echoed in the French versions of 
this type of story. Clamadeu (Clamados) may be a distortion of 
Galam. In Ywain the bad king is Esclados le Ros (v. 1970), appar- 
ently a variant of Clamados. In Lancelot (v. 4742) the bad Mele- 
agant’® has a name which may contain the Irish Mil. In the second 
part of Chrétien’s Perceval the bad king is Guiromelant (guerrier- 
mil- ?). . 

Professor Nitze’s discovery that the structure of the Grail castle 
resembles that of the Irish hali at Tara®® furnishes an independent 
link. It was in this banqueting hall at Tara that Lug came to the aid 
of King Nuadu. Chrétien’s source seems to have contained a descrip- 
tion of Tara’s hall. 

What objections are there to the hypothesis just sketched, that 
Chrétien derived the story of Perceval indirectly from the mythical 
tale outlined in LG ? Somebody may object that he finds in Perceval 
much that is not in LG. The answer is that much of Perceval has 
plainly grown up since LG, or is of Chrétien’s own invention. In the 
Irish, Lug is a precocious youth and a destined hero. In the French, 
Perceval is all this and much more beside. For example, his mother’s 
grief over his taking arms; her interest in his manners, which almost 
turns the romance into a courtesy-book ;** the notion that he was a 
lucky innocent (Diimmling)** who with boyish energy stumbled 
from one blunder to another, and by sheer chance hit the terrible 
Red Knight in the eye with his little javelin—these are details which 


XXVIII (1937), 195-203. She argues that Lancelot’s proving that he was the 
destined hero by lifting a great stone (Chrétien’s Lancelot, vv. 1893-1948) 
must be derived from Lug’s proving that he is the destined hero by tossing a 
great stone back into the great hall at Tara, in CMT (RC, XII, 78, § 72). 

17 For these names see my Origin of the Grail Legend. Rion may be the Irish 
ri inse “king of the islands.” The bad king is not called ri inse in LG, but 
Balor is ri inse in CMT and elsewhere, and in later Irish stories the king of 
the isles is a foreign invader. In Auratcept na nEces (G. Calder, ed. [Edin- 
burgh, 1917], p. 78) Angen or Aingen was a name for Amorgen. 

18 “Nemtuir the Red of the Fomorians?” IV, 236; “Eter of the Red Shield” 
(II, 97) is a Fomorian; Rudraige the Red (IV, 49) is one of the ancestors of 
the Fir Bolg. 

19 Cf. Meljahkanz, who carries off the damsel in Wolfram’s Parzival 
(125, 77) ; Meljaganz, the abductor of Guinevere in Hartmann’s Jwein (5530 f.; 
5680), and in Pleier’s Garel (ed. Walz, Hartmann, vv. 53-60, 17641). In Diu 
Créne the form is Milianz. 

20 Studies in honor of A. M. Elliott (Baltimore, 1912), I, 19-51. 

21 Nitze calls the Perceval an educational romance, MLN, LIX (1944), 561. 

22 See Brugger, ZFSL, XLIV (1917), 155, on the Diimmling formula. 
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Chrétien enjoyed, but which were not in the Irish. And insofar as 
they picture French manners they could not be in the Irish. The 
Perceval plot may be of Irish origin without showing close resem- 
blance to LG. The objection is indecisive. 

Those who deny that Chrétien used Irish plots will have to provide 
some better arguments to explain the parallels set forth above. 











JOHN DONNE AND THE JESUITS 
By Micnaet F. MoLoney 


The early antipathy of John Donne for the Jesuits has rightly 
puzzled even so eminent a critic as Mario Praz.* The mocking tone of 
Ignatius His Conclave (1610) needs no explanation, since for several 
years prior to its composition Donne had been employed by Morton 
as an Anglican pamphleteer. But Donne’s anti-Jesuitism was already 
evident during the years when he was, at least nominally, a Roman 
Catholic, and despite the fact that his two maternal uncles, Elizaeus 
(Ellis) and Jasper Heywood were Jesuits. The former died a victim 
of mob violence in Louvain in 1578; the latter, before his exile in 
1585, was superior of the order in England. Moreover, the relation- 
ship of Jasper Heywood with the Donne family, and the young 
Donne himself, was particularly intimate.* 

Although no completely satisfying explanation of Donne’s attitude 
toward the Jesuits is available, an analysis of pertinent passages in 
his poetry written prior to his Anglican conformity* reveals some 
interesting trends of his thought. 

In The Will, the phrasing of the bequest “To Jesuites,”* inasmuch 
as it names the faults commonly alleged against the followers of 
Loyola, has an acrid flavor not found in the juxtaposed clauses. But 
it is in Satyre IV, which Professor Grierson dates between March 
and September, 1597,° that Donne displays fully the bitterness of his 
feelings toward the Jesuits. There are three relevant passages : 


Sir, by your priesthood tell me what you are. 


(Line 29) 


Whom doe you prefer, 
For the best linguist? And I seelily 
Said, that I thought Calepine’s Dictionarie; 
Nay, but of men, most sweet Sir; Beza then, 
Some other Jesuites. . . . (Lines 52-56) 


And whispered by Jesu, so often that A 
Pursevant would have ravish’d him away 
For saying of our Ladies psalter. 

(Lines 215- 17) 


1“E curioso notare con quanta violenza il Donne si_scagli contro l’Ordine 
dei Jesuiti a cui avevano appartenuto i suoi due zii, Elizaeus e Jaspar Hey- 
wood.” Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra (Firenze, yt pp. 51-52. 

2 See Augustus Jessopp, John Donne (Boston, 1897), pp. 11. 

8 Cf. Sir H. J. C. Grierson, Poems of John Donne pT se 1912), II, xvii. 
The text, canon, and dates hereafter cited are from this edition. 

# Lines 12-13. 

SII, 104. 
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The first and third of these, as Professor Grierson suggests,® refer 
to the proclamations of 1581 and 1585, which imposed capital pun- 
ishment on Jesuits and seminary priests. Professor Grierson, indeed, 
thinks that the appearance in three of the manuscripts of “Topcliffe” 
for “Pursevant” provides “a very interesting clue to the Catholic 
point of view from which Donne’s Satyres were written,”’ Topcliffe 
being one of the most notorious informers employed to apprehend 
Catholics and Jesuits. But with due deference to Professor Grierson, 
it seems unlikely that a man whose feeling had been outraged by the 
practices touched upon would have introduced them with the banter- 
ing tone and in the mocking environment of this poem. Particularly 
does this seem unlikely in view of the very palpable hit against the 
Jesuits contained in lines 52-56. The ranging among the Jesuits of 
the Protestant controversialist, Beza, whose “jesuitical” casuistry 
was well known, was a bit of malicious wit scarcely reconcilable with 
a sympathetic attitude elsewhere in the same poem. 

Additional confirmation of Donne’s early attitude toward the 
Jesuits is to be found in the coarse epigram on Raderus, which, how- 
ever, could not have been written before 1602.* 

Some light on Donne’s anti-Jesuitism will, I believe, be thrown by a 
concurrent consideration of his political suspicions of Roman 
Catholicism which frequently find him linking that faith and Spain 
in a common animosity. In Satyre J is the reference to 


The Infanta of London, Heire to an India 
(Line 58) 


which is particularly meaningful since the Jesuit Parsons had, in his 
tract, A Conference about the next succession to the Crown of Eng- 
land (1594), defended the claim of the Infanta of Spain to the 
English throne.® In Satyre //, lines 5-10, there is a juxtaposition of 
“Spaniards” and “‘Papists.” In Elegy XJ occurs the couplet, 


Or were the Spanish stamps still travelling, 
That are become as Catholique as their King 
(Lines 29-30) 


with its direct equating of “Catholique” with the political maneuver- 

ing of the Spanish monarch.*® In Elegy VJ//, lines 9-11, is the sym- 

pathetic reference to “Sanserra’s starved men,” who had been be- 

sieged by the Catholics for nine months in 1573." Other passages 

which point to Donne’s antipathy toward Catholic institutionalism 

include Elegy /, line 35, Elegy VJ, lines 41-46, and Satyre IV, lines 
6 I, 119, 125. 


7 II, 125. 
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213-14, the latter a sneer at the Roman Inquisition. Here, too, might 
be included lines 47-48, also from Satyre JV, with their jibe at the 
Catholic historians, Jovius and Surius. 

During the time when the Jesuits and the continental Roman 
Catholic Church are frequently linked in his displeasure, Donne’s 
purely theological views are curiously detached. The references to 
the “Letanie,” to “Confessors,” and to “Schoolmen” in Satyre //** 
are certainly not those of a professing Catholic; yet, while perhaps 
mildly contemptuous of Catholic doctrine, they are devoid of real 
animus. The reference to Luther in the same poem” is likewise 
casual ; it may be unfavorable, but surely not violently so. In Satyre 
III, the “broad” theology which characterizes the poem as a whole is 
summarized in lines 76-80: 


To adore, or scorne an image, or protest, 
May all be bad; doubt wisely; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray; 

To sleepe, or runne wrong, is. 


In The Wille, the line, 
My faith I give to Roman Catholiques, 


is robbed of any anti-Catholic bearing by the counterbalance. of the 
succeeding lines: 


All my good works, unto the Schismaticks 
of Amsterdam; .. .14 


The effect of the whole passage is of aloofness rather than of parti- 
sanship. The phrase, “Macchabees modestie,” in Satyre JV indi- 
cates only that Donne’s Bible was, as it continued to be even after he 
was in Anglican orders, the Vulgate.*® 

One more thread must be disentangled from the complex strand of 
Donne’s religious attitudes at this time. His theology might be 
“broad,” his antagonism toward the Jesuits and the internationalism 
of the Catholic Church genuine, but he still sympathized with the 
oppressed English Catholics. It is here, I think, that his Catholic 
feeling, on which Professor Grierson insists, is most real. The perse- 
cution of individuals struck home for him. After all, his brother 
Henry had recently died of a fever contracted in Clink Prison, where 
he had been sent for harboring a priest.‘* Consequently, in such 
passages as Satyre JJ, lines 71-72, and Satyre V, lines 63-68, he 

12 Lines 31-36. 

18 Lines 92-96. 

14Lines 19-21. 

15 Line 242. 


- —_— Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899), 
, 113. 


17 Jessopp, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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expresses genuine indignation at the plight of his persecuted co- 
religionists. 

What do these various views suggest as to the probable state of 
Donne’s mind up to 1598, beyond which date his Anglican con- 
formity could not have been delayed? First, I think, that Donne, al- 
though a descendant of the Mores, the Heywoods, and the Rastalls, 
families known for their devotion to Rome, was at this time not only 
without strong theological convictions,"* but was anxious to dis- 
sociate himself from Roman Catholic intransigence and its attendant 
civil disabilities. Such dissociation was necessary if he was to gain 
the political career for which he was ambitious. Second, that toward 
the Jesuits, as the standard-bearers of that intransigence, he felt a 
personal rancor. His uncle, Jasper Heywood, had not advanced 
Donne’s political prospects by assuming the dignity of a papal legate 
in England.** Third, that there was a conflict between whatever at- 
tachment he still had for the old religion and his patriotism. It was 
not too unnatural for a young Englishman of his day to think of the 
cause of Spain and of Catholicism as identical. A great part of the 
genius of Burleigh had been devoted to that identification. And here 
his distrust of Spain and his dislike for the Jesuits coalesce. Spain 
was the great Catholic power whose continental and colonial interests 
were in perpetual conflict with those of England. The power of the 
Catholic Church had been leveled against Elizabeth in the excom- 
munication in 1570. Moreover, the followers of the Spaniard, Loy- 
ola, were, in the popular imagination, considered agents of the great 
enemy. Parsons’ tract®® lent itself to such an interpretation. And 
finally, despite all these forces, Donne retained his personal sympathy 
for the persecuted Catholics among whom were both relatives and 
friends. 


Marquette University 


18 As Donne grew older, we know that theological questionings became in- 
sistent. In Sonnet XVIII of the Holy Sonnets, and variously in his letters and 
even in his sermons, his late disquiet is revealed. But there is no such intensity 
evident in the poems up to 1598. 

19 Jessopp, op. cit., p. 10. 

20 Here should be recalled Donne’s singling out of the Jesuit Cardinal 
Bellarmine for an early opponent. Walton’s dates are wrong, since Bellar- 
mine’s Disputationes de controversii fidei, as Jessopp pointed out, was not 
published until 1593. Parsons’ tract was published a year later. Is it not quite 
possible that these two works are linked in stimulating Donne’s anti- 
Jesuitism? If our inference that Donne was theologically indifferent at this 
time is correct, then his controverting Bellarmine was not inspired by the 
motives which Walton supposed. (Lives [Boston, New York, 1865], pp. 55-56.) 
But the general anti-regalism of Bellarmine’s political views, together with 
Parsons’ specific attack on Elizabeth, might very well have aroused Donne’s 
antagonism. 








DONNE AND HERBERT OF CHERBURY: AN EXCHANGE 
OF VERSES 


By Don A. KEISTER 


In 1608 Edward Herbert said farewell to his wife and children 
and set out on a belated grand tour of the Continent. In Paris he 
was welcomed by Sir George Carew, the ambassador there, and 
through him gained the friendship of the Duchess of Ventadour, the 
daughter of the Duke of Montmorency. Late in the summer, he ac- 
cepted her invitation to spend some time at her father’s castfe at 
Merlou, near Paris. 

One of the results of his stay there was the first of his two satires, 
datelined “Aug. 1608. At Merlow in France.’ The satirical impulse 
carried over into a second exercise, “Of Travellers: (from Paris),” 
dated September, 1608, and addressed to Ben Jonson. Both poems 
are known only from the printed text of 1665, the first edition of 
Herbert’s poems. 

The first satire, a decidedly intellectual piece, obviously owes a 
good deal to John Donne, whose deliberate roughness and frequent 
difficulty Herbert has all too successfully imitated. The second is 
more “satirical,” introducing and commenting rather concretely upon 
various types of travelers in France; the result is at least intended 
to be witty. It seems probable that Herbert was trying to use some- 
thing like Jonson’s method. Both poets were obvious influences upon 
Herbert,” and the two satires may be thought of as acknowledgments 
of his indebtedness. We know that he sent the second to Jonson; the 
pattern would be neatly completed if it can be shown that he sent 
the first to Donne. 

Donne and Herbert were certainly personally acquainted by 1608. 
Perhaps they first met through Sir George More, Herbert’s guardian 
after the death of his father in 1596, and brother-in-law of the Sir 
Thomas Egerton whose secretary Donne became in 1597. A closer 
link between Donne and More, though a distasteful one to the latter, 
developed when Donne fell in love with Sir George’s daughter, Anne, 
probably in 1600, and married her in December, 1601.* Herbert had 
completed his formal schooling in 1600; from then on he spent much 
of his time in London, so that there would have been ample oppor- 

1 Poems, English and Latin, of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ed. 
G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1923), p. 13. 

2Donne’s influence is apparent almost everywhere; Jonson’s is a little 


harder to find, but is clear enough, particularly in the epitaphs. See, for 
otanee, the “Epitaph on Sir Edward Saquevile’s Child, who dyed in his 
irth.” 


an Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899), I, 
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tunity for him to become acquainted with Donne there, if he had 
not already done so. In 1607 the friendship between Donne and Her- 
bert’s mother, Magdalen, began, and surely the date of Herbert’s 
acquaintance with him can be set forward no further.‘ 

In 1609 Herbert returned to England, only to set out again the fol- 
lowing year to fight under Prince Maurice at the siege of Juliers 
(Julich). It was while he was engaged in this campaign that Donne 
wrote “To S' Edward Herbert. at Julyers.” I think that an examina- 
tion of this poem together with Herbert’s satire will provide evidence 
for rounding out the pattern as suggested above. 

Donne’s poem begins with this couplet : 


Man is a lumpe, where all beasts kneaded bee, 
Wisdome makes him an Arke where all agree. 


Herbert’s satire ends with these lines: 


The World, as in the Ark of Noah, rests, 
Compos’d as then, few Men, and many Beasts. 


Perhaps the verbal parallel is no more than coincidence: Donne and 
Herbert are not the only ones, by any means, to make use of the ark 
for purposes of comparison. But the parallel extends to the beasts in 
the ark (this might be a normal association), and then to the idea of, 
in the one case, Man, and in the other, the World, as being made up 
in some way of beasts, an association which seems more far-fetched 
and consequently less likely to be fortuitous. 

Before placing too much weight on these perhaps accidental re- 
semblances, however, let us look more closely at Herbert’s earlier 
poem. Its title is “The State Progress of IIl,” and its thesis is that 
the state is necessary in order to counteract the effects of original sin. 
To be sure, the state itself is an ill, but 


I doo see 
Some III requir’d, that one poison might free 
The other; so States, to their Greatness, find 
No faults requir’d but their own, and bind 
The rest. (Lines 9-13) 


Herbert proceeds to examine rather cynically the institutions of 
monarchy and nobility. The “exalted spirit,” possessed of the “free 
soul,” yields obedience to the state “for God’s sake,” not for honor’s, 


And happy-high, knows no election 
Raiseth man to true Greatness, but his own. 
(Lines 101-02) 


4 Walton gives a much earlier date for the friendship between Donne and 
Magdalen Herbert, putting it back to Edward’s years at Oxford. H. W. Gar- 
rod, however, has convincingly argued that Walton was mistaken, probably 
because he confused Edward with another Oxford registrant of the same 
name. His conclusion, which I have accepted, is that Mrs. Herbert first met 
Donne in 1607, and that the friendship flowered in 1608. See H. W. Garrod, 
“Donne and Mrs. Herbert,” RES, XXI (1945), 161-73. 
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Meanwhile, “sugred Divines” tell us that humility and patience are 
the way to heaven, and that our kingdom is to be found there, while 


the great’st rule here 
Is for to rule our selves. (Lines 106-07) 


But those whose harder minds cannot be invaded by religion refuse 
to desist from thinking of present greatness, and so are drawn 


Within such whirlpools, that till they be drown’d, 
They n’er get out, but only swim them round. 
(Lines 115-16) 


Herbert concludes by noting 


how freeborn man subdu’d 
By his own choice, that was at first indu’d 
With equal power over all, doth now submit 
That infinite of Number, Spirit, Wit, 
To some eight Monarchs, then why wonder men 
Their rule of Horses? (Lines 119-24) 


Donne’s poem, after the opening couplet, goes on to amplify the 
idea that man needs to develop self-control, describing the position of 
the fool “in whom these beasts do live at jarre,” and reflecting on the 
happiness of him 


which hath due place assign’d 
To’ his beasts, and disaforested his minde!5 
(Lines 9-10) 


The man who does otherwise is like the swine possessed by devils— 
indeed, he is the devils as well, 


For man can adde weight to heavens heaviest curse. 
(Line 18) 


This leads to some reflections on 
The poysonous tincture of Originall sinne. (Line 20) 


Sin involves punishments, and these punishments are like hemlock, 
which poison God intends to serve 


At least for physicke, if not for our food. (Line 30) 


But man does not always use it rightly, and it becomes poison indeed. 
Man’s business, with God’s help in the way indicated, is to restore 
Nature to her original state, but he is often led astray by those “who 
man to us in little show.” Actually, 


5 The text used is that of H. J. C. Grierson, Poems of John Donne, Oxford 
Standard Edition (New York, n.d.). 
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Man into himselfe can draw 

All; All his faith can swallow, ‘or reason chaw. 
All that is fill’d, and all that which doth fill, 

All the round world, to man is but a pill, 
In all it workes not, but it is in all 

Poysonous, or purgative, or cordiall, 
For, knowledge kindles Calentures in some, 

And is to others icy Opium. (Lines 37-44) 


The poem ends with a neatly turned compliment to Herbert. 

Both poems are difficult, and I am sure that I have given an inade- 
quate idea of their contents; but it should appear that both are con- 
cerned with similar subject matter: the problem of evil and the regu- 
lation of sin as it appears in mankind. Donne’s approach is theo- 
logical, Herbert’s political and partly moral. In some way or other 
the “beasts” in man must be regulated. Both poets make use of the 
medical figure of a poison, provided by God, which, if rightly used, 
will counteract the original poison of sin. Still another parallel ap- 
pears between Herbert’s lines to the effect that sins 


Nor ever come alone, 
But sudden fruitful multiply e’r done. 
While in this monstrous birth they only dy 
Whom we confess, those live which we deny, 
(Lines 49-52) 


and Donne’s verses on the fool’s beasts which 


on one another feed, 
Yet couple’ in anger, and new monsters breed. 
(Lines 7-8) 


The various parallels seem to indicate a close relationship between 
the poems. I should think that the sequence of events might be re- 
constructed somewhat as follows. Herbert wrote his first satire for 
Donne, just as he wrote the second for Jonson, and sent off copies to 
them. Donne kept his copy among his papers. Two years later, when 
Herbert was abroad for the second time, Donne saw fit to return the 
compliment, and in search of material turned over the pages of 
Herbert’s satire. Or perhaps his accidental coming upon the poem 
suggested the idea of a verse-epistle. In either case, it was the last 
twenty-four lines of Herbert’s poem that set him to reflecting upon 
the matters incorporated into his own. These lines, partly quoted 
above, contain the advice of the “sugred Divines” to rule ourselves. 
Herbert seems slightly sarcastic here, but Donne, who was perhaps 
thinking about becoming a divine himself, took up and expanded the 
idea wi‘) greater seriousness. It may be that he intended to ad- 
minister a subtle rebuke to the younger man, but the implied criticism, 
if it existed, was tempered by the compliment with which the poem 
was concluded. Herbert’s last two lines furnished Donne with the 
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figure with which to begin his poem, and other figures, notably the 
“poison” idea, returned to him as he composed, to be modified and 
fitted into his own design. 

The resulting poem is not explicitly a reply to Herbert's. Yet it is 
of some interest to glimpse Donne at work, to see him reading some- 
one else’s verses, picking out the idea that interests him, and giving 
borrowed figures the peculiar twist that is immediately recognizable 
as his own. 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE AS ARTIST. PART TWO 
By Atvtan H. GILBert 


IV. Tue Art or Poetry 


Traherne was aware of other arts than poetry. There are a few 
slight references to painting (Contemplation, p. 16; Meds. 1.41; 2.20, 
22), and one of importance, covering an entire Meditation (5.5), in 
which God is compared with a painter. Sculpture appears in Con- 
templation (pp. 15, 16). The theatre is more frequently mentioned 
(Contemplation, pp. 18, 47, 117, 118; Christian Ethicks, “Of Char- 
ity”; Meds. 5.9; Felicity). The lesser art of curious needlework at- 
tracted him (Christian Ethicks, “Of Charity”). He had thought 
somewhat on beauty, “a thing consisting of variety” (Meds. 2.20), 
and, in a kingly monument, depending on the relation of the part to 


the whole (Meds. 3.55). Indeed 
Order the Beauty ev’n of Beauty is (The Vision). 


Naturally poetry had engaged most of his thought. His theory is 
set forth in the metrical preface to Poems of Felicity, where he as- 
serts his contempt for meretricious ornament. He is not unlike 
Milton, who declared 


Above th’ Olympian Hill I soare, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing, 
The meaning, not the Name I call (Paradise Lost, VII. 5-7). 


Traherne is not willing merely to 


Derive along the channel of our Quill 
The Streams that flow from high Parnassus hill; 


his aim is at something still higher: 


The naked Truth in many faces shewn,®* 

Whose inward Beauties very few hav known, 

A Simple Light, transparent Words, a Strain 

That lowly creeps, yet maketh Mountains plain, 

Brings down the highest Mysteries to sense 

And keeps them there (The Author to the Critical Peruser). 


This ambition, like that of Milton to paint out “whatsoever in religion 
is holy and sublime,”** is not to be attained simply by human effort, 
88 Cf.: 


All Tropes are Clouds; Truth doth it self excel, 
Whatever Heights, Hyperboles can tell (A Contemplation, p. 22). 


89 Reason of Church Government, Bk. 2, introd. 
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as appears in the poem beginning “In Salem dwelt a glorious King” 
(Meds. 3.69). King David, Traherne’s ideal singer, is ““enflam’d with 
Love”: 


Sense did his soul with heavenly life inspire, 
And made him seem in God's celestial quire. 


“By secret ravishments” he is carried above the skies, where his soul 
becomes a “pure, seraphic flame.” 
In the Psalmist he saw something of himself: 


You cannot imagine how unspeakably I was delighted to see so glorious a per- 
son, so great a prince, so divine a sage, that was a man after God’s own heart, 
by the testimony of God Himself, rejoicing in the same things, meditating on 
the same, and praising God for the same. For by this I perceived we were led 
by one Spirit (Meds. 3.70). 


If Milton is like Moses, Traherne is like David, the servant of God.*® 
Thomas was not capable of Paradise Regained, but he was no mean 
singer of man’s return to the lost Eden of childhood. 


V. Tue MetTapuor or CHILDHOOD 


For Traherne childhood is not always a period of special grace. 
Shadows in the Water represents the psychology of the child puzzled 
but imaginative about the reflections he sees; the intellect of the 
poem is that of an adult. Assuming the weakness of childhood, the 
poet contrasts with it adult strength and knowledge: 


Doth not St. Paul command us in understanding to be men? That implies 
that with little understanding we are but children, and without understanding 
are not men, but dreams and shadows, insignificant shells and mere appari- 
tions. . . . This plainly shows that though a weak Christian may believe 
great things by an implicit faith, yet it is very desirable his faith should be 
turned into assurance, and that cannot be but by the riches of knowledge and 
understanding (Meds. 4.6). 


The same contrast appears in Walking: 


A little Child these well perceivs, 
Who, tumbling in green Gras and Leaves, 
May Rich as Kings be thought, 
But there’s a Sight 
Which perfect Manhood may delight, 
To which we shall be brought. 


In Blisse, foolish men are “more Boys tho Men.” Childhood can even 
be unreceptive : 


He in our Childhood with us walks, 
And with our Thoughts Mysteriously he talks; 
He often visiteth our Minds, 
But cold Acceptance in us ever finds: 
We send him often grievd away; 
Els would he shew us all his Kingdoms Joy (The Approach). 


40 Cf. Wade, Traherne, p. 196. 
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Such passages dc not negate a different view of childhood ; they 
do warn us not to take another aspect too literally. The figurative 
use of the child in religious thought was familiar to the poet from 
Matthew 18 :2-3: “And Jesus called a little child unto him and set him 
in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Also John 3:3: “Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he is old? can he enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?” This figure Traherne developed in 
The Return: 


To infancy, O Lord, again I com, 
That I my Manhood may improv :*! 
My early Tutor is the Womb; 
I still my Cradle lov, 
’Tis strange that I should Wisest be, 
Wher least I could an Error see. 


Till I gain strength against Temptation, I 
Perceiv it safest to abide 
An Infant still;.and therfore fly 
(A lowly State may hide 
A man from Danger) to the Womb, 
That I may yet New-born becom. 


My God, thy Bounty then did ravish me! 
Before I learned to be poor, 
I always did thy Riches see, 
And thankfully adore: 
Thy Glory and thy Goodness were 
My sweet Companions all the Year. 


Still more clearly he explained it: 


Our Saviour’s meaning when he said, He must be born again and become a 
little child that will enter into the Kingdom of Heaven is deeper far than is 
generally believed. It is not only in a careless reliance upon Divine Providence 
that we are to become little children, or in the feebleness and shortness of 
our anger and simplicity of our passions, but in the peace and purity of all our 
soul. Which purity also is a deeper thing than is commonly apprehended. For 
we must disrobe ourselves of all false colours, and unclothe our souls of evil 
habits; all our thoughts must be infant-like and clear; the powers of our 
soul free from the leaven of this world and disentangled from men’s conceits 
and customs. Grit in the eye or yellow jaundice will not let a man see those 
objects truly that are before it. And therefore it is requisite that we should be 
very strangers to the thoughts, customs, and opinions of men in this world, 
as if we were but little children. So those things would appear to us only 
which do to children when they are first born. Ambitions, trades, luxuries, 


#1 Cf. Vaughan’s Childe-hood : 


An age of mysteries! which he 
Must live twice, that would Gods face see. 


This poem is sometimes neglected by writers on the child in literature. 
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inordinate affections, casual and accidental riches invented since the fall, 
would be gone, and only those things appear which did to Adam in Paradise, 
in the same light and in the same colours: God in his works, glory in the light, 
love in our parents, men, ourselves, and the face of Heaven: Every man 
naturally seeing those things, to the enjoyment of which he is naturally born 
(Meds. 3.5). 


He puts it briefly: “The dirty devices of this world . . . now I 
unlearn, and become, as it were, a little child again that I may enter 
into the Kingdom of God” (Meds. 3.3) .* 

These developments of the Gospel story of Nicodemus warn us 
that we must beware of being too literal-minded in reading Traherne, 
lest we fail to understand his metaphor of childhood, as the literal- 
minded Nicodemus failed to understand the same metaphor when 
used by Jesus. 


In the exposition of “our Saviour’s meaning” in the fifth Medita- 
tion, quoted just above, Traherne uses also an Old Testament refer- 
ence to express the same idea of “the peace and purity of all our 
soul,” namely, “Adam in Paradise.” This connection of childhood 
with the story of Adam and Eve in the Garden appears in the placing 
of Eden as the third poem in the autograph, as though fitly joined 
with poems on childhood.** Of the state of “peace and purity” the 
poet writes : 


Only what Adam in his first Estate, 
Did I behold; 
Hard Silver and Drie Gold 
As yet lay under Ground; my blessed Fate 
Was more acquainted with the Old 
And Innocent Delights, which he did see 
In his Original Simplicitie. 


Those Things which first his Eden did adorn 
My Infancy 
Did crown. Simplicitie 
Was my Protection when I first was born. 
Mine Eys those Treasures first did see, 
Which God first made. The first Effects of Lov 
My first Enjoyments upon Earth did prov. 


Here he asserts plainly that the state of Adam and the state of child- 
hood are the same. 


42 Cf. Vaughan’s Childe-hood : 


Those observations are but foul 
Which make me wise to lose my soul. 


43 Miss Helen C. White, in her Metaphysical Poets (New York, 1936), 
mentions childhood and Eden in the same paragraph (pp. 298-99). She hints at 
a difference between Vaughan’s conception of childhood and that of Words- 
worth. Indeed, though Wordsworth’s /ntimations is often compared with 
poems by Vaughan and Traherne, there seems to be slight reason for asserting 
similarity. See Merritt Y. Hughes, “The Theme of Pre-existence and Infancy 
in The Retreat,” Philological Quarterly, XX (1941), 484-500 (identical with 
Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig). 
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This is to be put against the background of the theology of his day 
—doubly familiar to him as clergyman. For man in his happy garden 
state one can do no better than turn to Milton, who shows why Adam 
was important to the theology of the seventeenth century. The work 
of the Saviour could not be imagined without recourse to fallen man 
in need of redemption. A fundamental passage was “As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (I Cor. 15:22). Jesus 
is the second Adam, who brings long-wandering man home to an 
eternal spiritual Eden, fairer than the garden in which man was first 
placed. On this Traherne writes: 


The counsel which our Saviour giveth in the Revelation to the Church of 
Ephesus, is by all Churches, and by every soul diligently to be observed: 
Remember from whence thou art fallen, and repent. Which intimates our 
duty of remembering our happiness in the estate of innocence. For without 
this we can never prize our Redeemer’s love: he that knows not to what he is 
redeemed cannot prize the work of redemption. The means cannot there be 
valued, where the end is despised. Since therefore by the Second Adam, we 
are restored to that we lost in the first: unless we value that we lost in the 
first, we cannot truly rejoice in the second. But when we do, then all things 
receive an infinite esteem, and an augmentation infinitely infinite, that follows 
after. Our Saviour’s love, his incarnation, his life and death, his resurrection, 
his ascension into Heaven, his intercession for us being then seen, and in- 
finitely prized, in a glorious light: as also our deliverance from Hell, and our 
reconciliation unto God (Meds. 2.5). 


Man has once lived in perfection; only when the ruins of our first 
parents are restored can he again be perfect. Theology is concerned 
with the Fall and the consequent restoration of man. The seed of the 
woman, bruising the serpent’s head, is to bring man back to what he 
has lost. All this is taken for granted in Traherne’s continual refer- 
ence to Adam and Eden, as thus: 


Thy Bounty to Adam, to me in him 
Most Great and Infinite! 
Blessed be thy Name for the Employment thou gavest him, 
More Glorious than the World; 
To see thy Goodness, 
Contemplate thy Glory, 
Rejoyce in thy Love, 
Be Ravish’d with thy Riches, 
Sing thy Praises 
Enjoy thy Works 
Delight in thy Highness, 
Possess thy Treasures, 
And much more Blessed be thy H. Name, 
For Restoring me by the Blood of Jesus, 
To § Thy glorious Works 
U Those blessed Employments 
(A Contemplation, p. 85). 
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The poem called Eden is immediately followed by one entitled 
Innocence: 


That I a World of true Delight 
Did then and to this Day do see. 


That Prospect was the Gate of Heav’n, that Day 
The ancient Light of Eden did convey 
Into my Soul: I was an Adam there, 

A little Adam in a Sphere 


Of Joys! O there my Ravisht Sence 
Was entertaind in Paradice, 

And had a Sight of Innocence, 

Which was beyond all Bound and Price. 


An Antepast of Heaven sure! 

I on the Earth did reign. 

Within, without me, all was pure. 
I must becom a Child again. 


Here the ideas of Eden and childhood are evidently of the same sig- 
nificance, indicating that “estate of innocency” in which “we are to 
contemplate the nature and manner of [man’s] happiness, the laws 
under which he was governed, the joys of paradise, and the immacu- 
late powers of his immortal soul” (Meds. 3.43). 

With a somewhat more conventional view of the world, he made 
use in Christian Ethicks of another figure, that of the golden age: 


Were all the World a Paradice of Ease 
*Twere easie then to live in Peace. 
Were all men Wise, Divine, and Innocent, 
Just, Holy, Peaceful, and Content, 
Kind, Loving, True, and alwaies Good, 
As in the Golden-Age they stood; 
*Twere easie then to live 
In all Delight and Glory, full of Love, 
Blest as the Angels are above. 


But we such Principles must now attain, 
(If we true Blessedness would gain) 
As those are, which will help to make us reign 
Over Disorders, Injuries, 
Ingratitudes, Calamities, 
Affronts, Oppressions, Slanders, Wrongs, 
Lies, Angers, bitter Tongues, 
The reach of Malice must surmount and quell 
The very Rage, and Power of Hell. 
(Poetical Works, pp. 227-28) 


Though some of this is more matter-of-fact than are the most strik- 
ing of the poems, the “Blessedness” he thinks of for the Christian is 
still a matter of here and now: 


That while others live in a Golgotha or prison, we should be in Eden, is a very 
great mystery. And a mercy it is that we should be rejoicing in the temple of 
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Heaven, while they are toiling and lamenting in Hell, for the world is both a 
Paradise and a prison to different persons (Meds. 1.36). 


This paradise man possesses by means of those thoughts of which 
the poet wrote that they make a living temple “in the Mind” 
(Thoughts IV ). 

Not in a literal childhood was this paradise possessed; the 
thoughts making it a reality were not “achieved till a long time after- 
wards,” indeed, “upon a reflection made long after” (Meds. 3.22). 
This appears in The Review I]: 


My Child-hood is a Sphere 
Wherin ten thousand hev’nly Joys appear : 
Those Thoughts it doth include, 
And those Affections, which review’d, 
Again present to me 
In better sort the Things that I did see. 
Imaginations Reall are, 
Unto my Mind again repair: 
Which makes my Life a Circle of Delights; 
A hidden Sphere of obvious Benefits : 
An Earnest that the Actions of the Just 
Shall still revive, and flourish in the Dust. 


But Traherne does not commonly pause to tell us that his childhood 
is a metaphor for the “estate of innocency.” Qualities existing or sup- 
posed to exist in childhood gave rise to the metaphor, just as Milton 
looked back to a time when Eden, “that seat of earthly bliss,” existed 
in all its perfection, but the essence of either figure is the state of 
man who sees “all in the peace of Eden” (Meds. 3.2), who is 


Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 


Traherne perhaps imported something into childhood as he looked 
back on it in the light of the Gospel metaphor ; as poet and mystic he 
did not seek for the boundaries between the facts of infancy and its 
meaning; it is better that he did not. But his child is essentially a 
symbol rather than a transcript from reality. Of his symbol we may 


say what is said of the perfect state of man as conceived by 
Rousseau : 


L’état de nature n’est pas, comme on !’a dit quelquefois, l'état o1 se trouve 
homme avant I'institution des sociétés. Une telle expression ferait croire, en 
effet, qu’il s’agit d’une époque historique, par laquelle aurait réellement com- 
mencé le développement humain. Telle n’est pas la pensée de Rousseau. C'est, 
dit-il, un état ‘qui n’existe plus, qui n’a peut-étre point existé, qui probable- 
ment n’existera jamais’ (2¢ Discours, Préface). L’homme naturel, c’est tout 
simplement l'homme, abstraction faite de tout ce qu'il doit a la vie sociale, 
réduit 4 ce qu’il serait s’il avait toujours vécu isolé. Le probléme a résoudre ne 
ressortit donc a l'histoire, mais 4 la psychologie. Il s’agit de faire le partage 
entre les éléments sociaux de la nature humaine et ceux qui dérivent directe- 
ment de la constitution psychologique de l’individu. C’est de ces derniers et 
d’eux seuls qu’est fait lhomme 4 I’état de nature. Le moyen de le déterminer 
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‘tel qu’il a da sortir des mains de la nature’ est de le dépouiller ‘de tous les 
dons surnaturels qu'il a pu recevoir et de toutes les facultés artificielles qu'il 
n’a pu acquérir que par un long progrés’ (/bid. et 1"¢ partie). Si pour Rousseau 
... la nature finit a l’individu, tout ce qui est au dela ne peut étre qu’artificiel.** 


Traherne even comes near to making the natural man a symbol 
equivalent to Adam: 


Verily there is no savage nation under the cope of Heaven, that is more 
absurdly barbarous than the Christian World. They that go naked and drink 
water and live upon roots are like Adam, or angels in comparison of us. But 
they indeed that call beads and glass buttons jewels, and dress themselves 
with feather, and buy pieces of brass and broken hafts of knives of our 
merchants are somewhat like us. But we pass them in barbarous opinions, and 
monstrous apprehensions, which we nick-name civility and the mode, amongst 
us. I am sure those barbarous people that go naked, come nearer to Adam, 
God and angels in the simplicity of their wealth, though not in knowledge 
(Meds. 3.12). 


Something of this appears in /mnocence, where, uniting Adam and 
childhood in “a little Adam,” the poet speculates 


Whether it be that Nature is so pure, 
And Custom only vicious. 


Adam, the child, the savage, even the golden age, are but 


Pictures to Express 
The true Mysterious Depths of Blessedness. 
I am his Image, and his Friend, 
His Son, Bride, Glory, Temple, End (Love). 


VI. Joy 1n THE SUN 


I was by Nature prone and apt to love 
All Light and Beauty, both in Heaven above, 
And Earth beneath, 


writes Traherne in Nature. This love for light appears especially in 
his frequent mention of the sun, as in two passages in “Thanksgiv- 
ings for the Glory of God’s Works,” in A Serious and Pathetical 
Contemplation: 


The Sun is as a Bridegroom coming forth of his Chamber, and rejoyceth 
as a strong man to run his Race. Psalms 19:5. 


His Beams 
Which enter and revive mine eyes, 
Which beautify and quicken all the earth, 
Do service unto me, 
As if no Man were created but I alone. 





44 E. Durkheim, “Le Contrat Social de Rousseau,” Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, XXV (1918), 455. 
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The Rays of the Sun, 
Which shine in my eyes, 
I know to be mine, 
But those that fly to the utmost Stars, 
That go to the Mountains, 
Shine upon the Moon, 
Are scattered and dispersed 
Over all the Heavens, 
Seem to forsake me, 
And fly wholly to other places: 
Yet beautify the World, 
And make me Possessor of all its glories. 
They reflect again, 
And closing in mine eye, 
Cause me to see even all thy Glories: 
Did that glorious Orb 
Of embodied Light 
Direct all his Beams to me, 
I could not see him 
So perfectly as now, 
If uniting into one they scorch’d me not, 
A night of darkness 
Would still surround me, 
The Heavens and the Earth 
Would to me be lost 
The beauty of all the Creatures be 
Buried in a Grave, 
The World a Dungeon, round about me. 
Nor do those Rays which seem to leave me 
Illuminate alone. 
They digest Gold, 
Cherish Minerals, 
Animate the Air, 
Quicken Trees, 
Excite the Influences of the very Heavens, 
Melt the Waters, 
Inspire living Creatures, 
Ripen Fruits, 
Perfect Flowers, 
Raise Exhalations, 
Cause the Rivers 
Begetting 
Propagating 
Enlivening ) 
Cherishing } all those Creatures 
Preserving J 


That are the life and beauty of my Habitation.*5 


So similar are these passages to a briefer one in Daily Devotions that 
Traherne is thought to have composed that too.** There is also a 
brief comparable passage, with verbal likenesses, in Meditations 2.8.4" 
Such praise of the “fructifying Sun” (Walking), with a reference 
to “exhalations,” is found also in The Circulation: 

45 Contemplation, pp. 48, 51-52. Cf. also p. 72. 


46 Wade, Traherne, pp. 134-35. 
47 Cf. also Meds. 1.46, 3.67. 
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The very Sun no Ray 
Nor Influence could hav, did it 
No forrein Aids, no foods admit. 
The Earth no Exhalations would afford, 
Were not its Spirits by the Sun restord. 


The words from Psalms 19:5 on the sun as the bridegroom and the 
runner, also quoted in Meds. 3.72,** hint at the dependence of the 
entire passage on the Psalms, as 74:16, “Thou hast prepared the 
Light and the Sun,”*® and Psalms 147 :18, “He sendeth out his word, 
and melteth them: he causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow.” 
The whole is in harmony with the series on the Psalms in Medita- 
tions 3.69-end, where Traherne runs through the Psalter from the 
8th to the 145th and “onward to the last,” pointing out the joy of the 
“glorious king” and poet “in God’s works and the glory of them.” 
The “Thanksgivings for the Glory of God’s Works” are founded chiefly 
on the Psalms, actually giving reference to 8, 19, 24, 39, 40, 65, 103, 
106, 122, 145. The majority of these are quoted or mentioned in the 
Third Century. The spirit of Traherne’s joy in the “objects 
which God and Nature had proposed to” him is also found in the 
Liturgy, in the Canticle Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino, 
following the Te Deum. 

Praise of the sun appears also in “Of Knowledge, 
Christian Ethicks : 


” 


in Traherne’s 


Tue Sun is a glorious Creature, and its Beams extend to the utmost Stars, 
by shining on them it cloaths them with light, and by its Rayes exciteth all 
their influences. It enlightens the Eyes of all the Creatures: It shineth on 
forty Kingdomes at the same time, on Seas and Continents in a general man- 
ner; yet so particularly regardeth all, that every Mote in the Air, every Grain 
of Dust, every Sand, every Spire of Grass is wholly illuminated thereby, as if 
it did entirely shine upon that alone. Nor does it onely illuminate all these 
Objects in an idle manner, its Beams are Operative, enter in,®° fill the Pores 
of Things with Spirits, and impregnate them with Powers, cause all their 
Emanations, Odors, Vertues and Operations; Springs, Rivers, Minerals and 
Vegetables are all perfected by the Sun, all the Motion, Life and sense of 
Birds, Beasts and Fishes dependeth on the same.®1 


Verbally closer to the passage in A Contemplation is the exaltation 
of the sun in The Dialogue: 


For thee doth rise that glorious Orb of Light; 
For thee it sets, and so givs way for Night; 
That glorious Bridegroom daily shews his face, 
Adorns the world, and swiftly runs his Race, 


48 Daily Devotions has giant, from the gigas of the Vulgate, instead of the 
strong man of A Contemplation and Meditations. 

49 Also quoted in Meds. 3.88. 

50 Cf. Paradise Lost, III. 585: “gentle penetration.” 

51 Quoted in Traherne’s Of Magnanimity and Charity, ed. John R. Slater 
(New York, 1942), pp. xiv-xv, and in Poetical Works, p. Ixiv. 
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Disperseth Clouds, and raiseth Vapors®? too, 
Exciteth Winds, distills the Rain and Dew, 
Concocteth Mines, and makes the liquid Seas 
Contribute Moisture to the Neighb’ring Leas, 
Doth quicken Beasts,®* revive thy vital Powers, 
Thrusts forth the Grass, and beautifies thy Flowers, 
By tacit Causes animats the Trees,®4 

As they do Thee so he doth cherish Bees, 
Digesteth Mettals,®5 raiseth Fruit and Corn, 
Makes Rivers flow, and Mountains doth adorn: 
All these it doth, not by its own Design, 

But by thy God’s, which is far more divine; 
Who so disposeth Things, that they may be 

In Hev’n and Earth kind Ministers to Thee. 


It is easy to suppose that all the passages in praise of the sun were 
composed about the same time. The Christian Ethicks are probably 
late in their author’s life; since The Dialogue is found only in the 
Burney MS, it may have been composed after the Dobell MS was 
written. A Contemplation is thought by Miss Wade to be an early 
work, on the ground that the couplets of two included poems are 
rigidly handled, with “almost exclusive use of end-stopped lines and 
couplets,”** while in Thoughts in the Dobell MS “there will be found 
a considerable proportion of run-on lines and couplets.” It should be 
noted, however, that the poems in “Thanksgivings for the Body” in 
A Contemplation are very heavily punctuated, possibly by the editor. 
If some of this punctuation at the ends of lines is removed, the 
couplets in A Contemplation appear more nearly like those in 
Thoughts. Indeed, even as they stand, there is one instance in which 
a line runs on from one couplet to the next. The difference between 
couplets in ““Thanksgivings” and those of the Dobell MS (Dumnesse, 
Silence, Nature, Thoughts Il], Thoughts IV) is not so great as to 
demand that a date relatively very early be assigned to those in A 
Contemplation. Moreover, Traherne was in the habit of inserting in 
his prose works poems composed long before the prose.** Hence 
even if the poems be early, the prose may still be late. While there 
are a number of mentions of the sun in the autograph manuscript, the 
longest is that already quoted from The Circulation. It would seem, 


52 Vapors: Exhalations, in Daily Devotions. Cf., in a similar setting of 
praise of God through his works, Milton's 


¥ e Mists and Exhalations that now rise 
From Hill or steaming Lake (Paradise Lost, V. 185-86). 


53 In “Thanksgivings for the Glory of God’s Works,” the trees are quick- 
ened and the creatures enlivened. 

54 In Daily Devotions the trees are enlivened and the air animated. 

55In Daily Devotions minerals are digested and in “Thanksgivings” gold 
is digested. 
- — Traherne, p. 146. For the poems see A Contemplation, pp. 21-22, 

5? Wade, Traherne, p. 147. The introductions to the poems in the Third 
Century imply earlier composition. News is in both the Meditations and the 
Burney MS, and The Approach in the Dobell MS as well. 
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then, that Thomas’ special occupation with the sun is late in his 
career, though to a clergyman who took “Divine and Kingly delights” 
in the works of God (Meds. 3.72) the praise of those works in the 
Psalms and the Liturgy must always have been familiar. 


VII. Tue Artist 


The product of Traherne’s pen is wholly religious, though most of 
the other devout poets of his century did not always write in the 
service of religion or of the church. Quarles, Milton, Donne, and 
Vaughan have left work of various types, but even the unpublished 
work of Traherne contained, so far as we know, nothing not im- 
mediately connected with his life as a clergyman. This preoccupation 
with the religious life makes it still more strange that the religion of 
the Dobell MS is so universal in quality, so lacking in anything that 
is exclusively Christian. In this he is set over against the doctrinal 
expositions of Milton’s narrative and the churchliness of Vaughan 
and Herbert, so concerned with the calendar of the Church and even 
with the details of the building. Traherne does not write poems in 
the form of an Altar or Easter Wings; he would hardly have given 
to an ethical study in verse the metaphorical name of The Church 
Porch. 

On the contrary, the prevailing titles of his poems, though brief, 
are plainly descriptive, such as /nnocence, Silence, Nature, The Per- 
son; some, such as The Improvement, are less obvious, resembling 
Herbert’s titles in allusiveness as well as in brevity. Only one, The 
Estate, approaches the figurative quality of The Pulley and The 
Elixir. Some of his figures, as those of childhood and Eden, are on a 
large scale. Among those on a smaller scale the most frequent is 
probably the fountain of living waters, from Jeremiah 17:13 or 
Psalms 36:9. In spite of his joy in light and in the sun, the great 
luminary is, except for the language of the Psalms, spoken of liter- 
ally. Indeed, throughout Traherne’s poetry, the use of figures on the 
lesser scale is small; a partial substitute is his characteristic use of 
lists of words, as though he were following the rhetoricians who 
treated of accumulatio. 

The revision by which he lengthened some such lists found in his 
earlier drafts (if the Burney MS represents those drafts) signalizes 
his careful labor in prose as well as in verse. Whatever the ecstasy of 
his feeling, his hand is still steady with the polishing tool. Even The 
Rapture must have its revisions. Such willingness to undertake care- 
ful work explains the elaborate stanzas in which he delighted. Her- 
bert scarcely attempted anything of the sort, and Herrick, as in 
To Daffodils, but seldom ; even Vaughan stops short of Traherne in 
elaboration of the stanza. Yet these stanzas, carried sometimes to 
virtuosity, yield nothing to those of Vaughan in their metrical flow. 
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The ease of the language is the more astonishing because of the 
thought the verses carry. In turning away from churchliness he gave 
up the directly factual support that Herbert relies on in Church Lock 
and Key. Vaughan, too, often remains close to his material starting- 
point, as in The Water-fall. Traherne apparently was not satisfied 
with his comparable Shadows in the Water, since it is not in his auto- 
graph. The other poets are also likely to cling to such aids as the 
outline of a narrative or the form of a prayer. Traherne attained a 
more perfect liberation of his thought from its outward stimuli so 
that with all his elaborate artistry he can move more freely among 
his religious reflections and aspirations. 


Duke University 














THE DRAMATISTS IN THE THEATRICAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 1700-1709 


By Emmett L. Avery 


Toward the end of the seventeenth century, the managers of the 
London theaters began inserting advertisements in the newspapers to 
announce their forthcoming performances, although it was not until 
after the founding of the Daily Courant in 1702 that the practice of 
regular and daily advertisement became established. Usually, the 
early notices list those matters which the managers considered of 
interest to the patrons: the day and hour of performance; the full 
title of the play ; whether it was a revived piece and, if revived, how 
long it had been unacted; what special prologue or epilogue might 
be offered ; what entertainments of singing or dancing or instrumental 
music would accompany the play; and who would act in it, though 
a list of the cast might be given fully or partially or, sometimes, only 
generally by the phrase: “to be acted to the Best Advantage.” In 
addition, the advertisements sometimes named the author of the 
drama. 

It is with the announcements of authorship that this article is con- 
cerned. Because the listing of the playwright’s name was done occa- 
sionally and not as a routine matter, and because the notice was 
likely to contain a descriptive word or phrase—‘“famous,” “in- 
genious,” “great,” etc.—these advertisements offer clues not only to 
the public reputation of the playwrights, but also to the views of the 
managers as to which authors might be worth naming in an adver- 
tisement, and which word or phrase would be most fitting for each. 
In addition, because the practice of naming the author in a bill or 
advertisement seems to have started near the end of the seventeenth 
century,’ one may assume that in the earliest years of the eighteenth 
century the practice had not become so stereotyped and habitual as to 
be meaningless. It is hoped, then, that this survey of the naming of 
authors in the theatrical advertisements during the ten years from 
1700 through 1709 will throw some light upon that fascinating but 
perplexing question of the reputation of dramatic authors.? 


1 According to a letter from John Dryden to Mrs. Steward, March 4, 1698/9, 
the practice of listing the author had not been followed long, for he wrote: 
“This Day was playd a reviv’d Comedy of Mr. Congreve’s calld the Double 
Dealer . . . in the play bill was printed,—Written by Mr. Congreve; . . . but 
the printing an Authors name, in a Play bill, is a new manner of proceeding, 
at least in England.” See Letters of John Dryden, ed. C. E. Ward (Durham, 
North Carolina, 1924), pp. 112-13. 

2 The data in this article are drawn principally from a file of the Daily 
Courant, 1702-1709, and from Alfred Jackson’s “Play Notices from the Burney 
Newspapers, 1700-1703,” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 815-49. 
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The references to authorship generally appear in two forms. One 
is a direct statement of the author’s name, usually with a descriptive 
word; for example, “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson.”* The 
other is a reference, usually without the author’s name, to another 
reasonably well-known play by that writer; for example, when The 
Royal Convert had its premiére on November 25, 1707, it was ad- 
vertised as “Written by the Author of the Ambitious Stepmother, 
Tamerlane, &c.” Of the two practices, reference to the playwright 
by name was not only the more common, but the more revealing con- 
cerning the author’s reputation. 

Of all the writers whose plays were performed from 1700 to 1709, 
none is so consistently mentioned in the advertisements as Ben 
Jonson. Rarely does one of his plays, whether revived after a year or 
more or repeated within a season, appear without mention of the 
dramatist, and this custom is followed for all of his plays then on 
the stage: Volpone, Bartholomew Fair, The Alchymist, and The 
Silent Woman. There is also less variation in the wording of the 
phrase than for most of the other authors; nearly always it is, 
“Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson,” although occasionally the 
adjective is omitted: “Written by Ben. Johnson.’* The frequency 
with which Jonson’s name appears in the bills and the emphasis 
given the term “famous” suggest that Jonson ranked high among 
the dramatic poets, not necessarily as one whose plays were greatly 
familiar or immensely popular upon the stage, but as one whose 
position was secure and whose name invoked admiration and respect. 
The substantial place accorded him is of interest, too, in relation to 
the fact that in this period Jonson’s plays have a greater share in the 
dramatic repertory than during the next fifty years.® 

Whereas Jonson’s name appears in the advertisements for each of 
his plays then active, Shakespeare’s name tends to be attached only 
to his less well-known plays. For example, Hamlet, Othello, and 
Henry IV, Part 1, all frequently performed, are advertised without 
mention of Shakespeare, a fact which suggests that these dramas 


8 In the advertisements Jonson's name is invariably spelled “Johnson.” 

4 Although the word “famous” is used very frequently for Jonson, and al- 
though, as will be seen, other phrases are often used for other authors, the 
same word is sometimes used for (presumably) lesser figures than the 
dramatist. For example, on Wednesday, November 3, 1703, when Volpone was 
offered as “Written by the Famous Ben Johnson,” the advertisement also em- 
ay several “Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur 

u Ruell 

5 By a comparison of the number of performances of Jonson’s plays with 
the total number of performances of all plays from 1700 through 1709, it ap- 
pears that Jonson’s dramas accounted for about 3.6% of the repertory in those 
ten years. In the next decade Jonson’s plays account for about 1.7% of the 
repertory, and for the next thirty years the share fluctuated between 1% and 
2%. In contrast to the decline of Jonson’s plays in relation to the total 
repertory, those of Shakespeare steadily assumed a more substantial share, 
rising from about 10% in the first decade to about 14% in the third decade 
and to about 24% in the fifth decade. 
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were so well known to the populace that mention of the author was 
unnecessary. Actually, Shakespeare’s name seems to be attached to 
only four plays: Richard II], Cymbeline, Titus Andronicus, and 
Macbeth. In addition, Shakespeare is treated less formally than 
Jonson. For example, when Richard I/] was advertised as a benefit 
for Colley Cibber on April 4, 1704, it was offered as “Written Orig- 
inally by Shakespear, who in the true and lively Character of 
Richard, has shewn his most Masterly Strokes of Nature.”® Cymbe- 
line, on September 24, 1702, and later, was listed as “Written by the 
famous Author William Shakespear,” a phrase paralleling that for 
Jonson. On September 16, 1704, Titus Andronicus was billed as 
“Written originally by the Famous Shakespear,” and two months 
later, on November 17, 1704, it was “Written by Mr. William 
Shakespear.” Although Macbeth was frequently offered during these 
years, it was customarily presented without mention of the author’s 
name, but on April 16, 1707, it was advertised as “Written by the 
famous Mr. Shakespear.” The principal differences, then, between 
references to Shakespeare and to Jonson lie in the fact that rarely 
was a Jonsonian play advertised without mention of the author, 
whereas the personal reference is rare for the better known 
Shakespearean dramas ; that all of Jonson’s plays were accompanied 
by a reference to the author, whereas the managers apparently used 
Shakespeare’s name mainly to link a less familiar play with the 
spectator’s presumed knowledge of the dramatist’s more popular 
pieces ; and that references to Jonson become somewhat stereotyped 
in phrasing, whereas those to Shakespeare are more varied and, once 
at least, more detailed.’ 

The other members of the “great triumvirate’—Beaumont and 
Fletcher—also received frequent citation in the advertisement, pri- 
marily for these plays: The Maid in the Mill, The Scornful Lady, 
The Loyal Subject, Wit without Money, and The Royal Merchant, 
or Beggars’ Bush.* The collaborators are characterized by a greater 
variety of adjectives than were employed for Jonson. When The 
Maid in the Mill was offered for April 28, 1704, it was “Written 
by these Famous Authors, Mr. Beaumont and Fletcher,” a curious 
form of reference, but one linking them, by the word “famous,” with 
Shakespeare and Jonson. The Scornful Lady, advertised for May 28, 
1705, was “Written by those Celebrated Authors, Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” and The Loyal Subject, revived on July 25, 1705, was 
“Written by those Ingenious Authors, Beaumont and Fletcher.” 


6 Few references in the advertisements give as much detail in referring to 
an author as this one does. 

7 The most singular shift in authorship was the advertisement of Measure 
of » sa for April 26, 1706, as “Written by the famous Beaumont and 

etcher.” 

8 As noted above, Measure for Measure was also once drawn into the 
Beaumont and Fletcher list. 
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With these three words—“famous,” “celebrated,” and “ingenious”— 
the managers variously characterized the playwrights, though often 
they reduced the notice to “Written by Beaumont and Fletcher.” As 
was true of Shakespeare’s plays, only a small number of those by 
Beaumont and Fletcher had the authors’ names attached in the ad- 
vertisements. Although the use of the words “ingenious” and “‘cele- 
brated” would seem to indicate a lower rank for Beaumont and 
Fletcher than for Shakespeare and Jonson, who were more often 
characterized as “famous,” the share in the repertory which the col- 
laborators’ plays had during these early years was approximately the 
same as that for Shakespeare’s dramas.® 

No other pre-Restoration dramatists appear by name in the ad- 
vertisements, although plays by earlier writers were represented on 
the stage. Of the Restoration authors mentioned in the bills, Dryden, 
Shadwell, and Etherege are the most frequently listed. Of the three, 
Dryden seems most respectfully treated. On April 20, 1704, for The 
Conquest of Granada, he was referred to as “the late famous Mr. 
Dryden,” a distinction which links him with Jonson, Shakespeare, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher.'’® For July 11, 1704, when Secret Love 
was acted, and August 18, 1704, when Sir Martin Mar-all was given, 
the notice read: “Written by the late Great Poet, Mr. Dryden.” 
Dryden was the only dramatic author frequently referred to as 
“Poet,” though Shadwell was often designated as the “late Poet 
Laureate” ; it would appear that not only was a genuine distinction 
intended between the two by this phrasing, but also that the emphasis 
was upon the high regard in which Dryden was held. Otherwise, 
Dryden was generally listed as “the late Mr. Dryden” (An Evening’s 
Love, April 21, 1705; Amphitryon, May 18, 1705; Sir Martin Mar- 
all, July 26, 1707) or “Mr. John Dryden” (Amphitryon, July 20, 
1705). All in all, Dryden’s name was attached to six plays: The 
Conquest of Granada, Secret Love, Sir Martin Mar-all, An Evening’s 
Love, Amphitryon, and The Indian Emperor, whereas All for Love, 
The Spanish Fryar, and. Aureng-Zebe appeared without mention of 
the author. 

Shadwell generally rated the adjective “ingenious,” a term which 
he shares with Mrs. Behn, Wycherley, Otway, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Quite often a play was designated as “Written by the In- 
genious Mr. Shadwell, late Poet Laureat” (Bury Fair, July 11, 1702; 
The Miser, August 16, 1704); sometimes his official position was 

® During the first ten years of the century, the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher represented about 10% of the total repertory; during the next 
decade they had about the same share, but thereafter their plays steadily de- 
clined in frequency of performance until by mid-century they represented only 
about 2% of all performances. 

10 The word “famous” is used very rarely for other authors, but at the 


Theater in Greenwich, three at least received this distinctive designation: 
Wycherley, December 29, 1702; Moliére, July 31, 1706; and Lee, June 20, 1709. 
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omitted, as when The Squire of Alsatia appeared on January 5, 1704, 
as “Written by the late Ingenious Mr. Shadwell.” At one time the 
fame of this comedy took precedence over the playwright’s name, for 
The Miser was advertised for June 5, 1704, as “Written by the 
Author of the Squire of Alsatia.” The frequency with which the 
phrase “the late Poet Laureat” was coupled with his name, however, 
suggests that some of the attention given to Shadwell was derived 
from the theoretical respect due an official reputation. His name was 
linked with Bury Fair, The Sullen Lovers, and The Squire of Alsatia, 
whereas such moderately popular plays as Epsom Wells, The Lanca- 
shire Witches, and The Libertine appeared without his name. 

Sir George Etherege, who was also frequently named in the ad- 
vertisements, received no adjective or descriptive phrase. His plays 
—The Comical Revenge, She Would if She Could, and The Man of 
Mode—were all acted occasionally and were all referred to as ““Writ- 
ten by Sir George Etheridge,” with the word “late” sometimes in- 
serted. Although no distinguishing word accompanies his name, his 
reputation must have borne some weight, for among all the play- 
wrights generally referred to without descriptive word or phrase, 
his name appeared the most frequently. 

There are other authors specifically named in the advertisements, 
but they appeared infrequently. Rarely is one of them dignified by 
the word “famous,” though Wycherley, in connection with a per- 
formance of The Country Wife, December 29, 1702, was referred to 
as “the Famous Mr. Wicherly,” thereby rising to the ranks of Jon- 
son, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Dryden; earlier, for 
a performance of the same comedy on October 1, 1701, he appeared 
as “the most Ingenious William Wycherley, Esq.,” by the superlative 
“most” becoming a shade higher than the “ingenious” Mrs. Behn, 
Shadwell, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Cowley. Moliére is the only 
other dramatic poet classed as “famous,”"* when The Playhouse to be 
Let was advertised for July 31, 1706, as “written by Sir William 
Davenant, but originally by the famous French Dramatick Poet 
Monsieur Moliére.”** Among the “ingenious” authors are Mrs. 
Behn (“the Ingenious Mrs. Ann Behn,” The City Heiress, August 
13, 1701) ; Cowley (“the Ingenious Mr. Cowley,” The Guardian, 
October 5, 1702); and Otway, whose version of The Cheats of 
Scapin (August 9, 1704) was designated as “translated by the In- 
genious Mr. Otway,” though on other occasions (Don Carlos, Sep- 
tember 27, 1703, and The Soldier's Fortune, May 29, 1705) the ad- 
vertisement specified merely: “Written by Mr. Otway.” 


11 When William Penkethman had his summer season at Greenwich in 
1709, he included among the “famous” authors one not so designated else- 
where, when he advertised Mithridates, June 20, 1709, as “Written by the 
famous Mr. Lee, Author of Alexander the Great.” 

12On August 9, 1704, for a performance of The Cheats of Scapin Moliére 
is named again, when the play is listed as “Written by Monsieur Molliere, and 
translated by the Ingenious Mr. Otway.” 
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A few other writers appeared by name but without any dis- 
tinguishing word: D’Urfey (The Old Mode and the New, March 11, 
1703) ; Congreve (The Old Batchelor, January 15, 1705), though his 
other plays were advertised without reference to their author; A. 
Chaves, upon his benefit at the third performance of The Cares of 
Love, August 7, 1705; Buckingham, for both The Chances and The 
Rehearsal; and Southern, for The Fatal Marriage, June 29, 1704."* 

The other method of referring to the author is more obviously a 
means of attracting patrons by stressing a popular or well-known 
piece by the same author as the one advertised. For example, after 
the considerable success of The Recruiting Officer in 1706, the ap- 
pearance of The Beaux Stratagem on March 8, 1707, was marked by 
the statement: “Written by the Author of the Recruiting Officer,” a 
phrase which appeared daily in the advertisement during the early 
run of the comedy. A month later, on April 17, 1707, Drury Lane, 
the competing playhouse, took advantage of the popularity of The 
Beaux Stratagem by advertising The Recruiting Officer as “Written 
by the Author of the Beaux Stratagem.” Usually this type of ad- 
vertising accompanied the offering of a new play. By this means, the 
new was linked with the familiar. When The Lying Lover was first 
introduced on December 2, 1703, it was advertised as “Written by 
the Author of The Funeral,” and when The Busy Body had its second 
performance on May 13, 1709, it was billed as “Written by the 
Author of a Comedy call’d, The Gamester.’”"* When The Royal 
Convert appeared on November 25, 1707, the statement of authorship 
was expanded to include two of the dramatist’s familiar plays : “Writ- 
ten by the Author of the Ambitious Stepmother, Tamerlane, &c.” 

The same type of reference was used, though more sparingly, for 
revivals. For example, when The Humour of the Age was restored 
on June 30, 1703, it was announced as “Written by the Author of 
The Yeoman of Kent,” recently rather popular, and a revival of 


18 Early in the century the theaters experimented with adjectives to describe 
the play itself, a custom which did not persist so steadily as the reference to 
the author. For this type of “puff,” the principal adjective used was “cele- 
brated,” with “diverting” second in favor, and “famous” rather rare. Don 
Quixote, August 9, 1704, was called that ‘ ‘celebrated and diverting Comedy,” 
but usually a play was characterized by one word: “celebrated” for Jgnoramus, 
July 10, 1704; Volpone, May 25, 1703; Bartholomew Fair, June 3, 1702; Bur 
Fair, July 11, 1702; and Cymbeline, September 24, 1702. The Miser, June fy 
1704, was designated as “diverting,” and The Guardian, October 5, 1702, as 
“famous.” This practice, dying out in the regular theaters, persisted at 
Bartholomew Fair, where, for example, on August 21, 1703, Parker and 
Dogget’s Booth advertised the “celebrated History of Bateman,” and on 
August 23 Parker’s Booth offered “The Famous History of Dorastus and 
Fawnia.” 

14 Ordinarily, when a play was repeated frequently, the ge a of the 
author was phrased in the same wording, but the writer of the copy for 
The Busy Body had difficulty i in selecting the desired phrase. On May 16, 1709, 
the play was offered as “Written by the Author of the Gamester”; on May 21, 
1709, as “Written by the same Author of a Comedy call’d, The Gamester” : and 
on May 28 as “Written by the Author of a Comedy call’d, The Gamester. f 
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The Miser, June 5, 1704, was designated as “Written by the Author 
of The Squire of Alsatia,” one of Shadwell’s most popular comedies. 
The principle in these cases was the logical one of announcing a 
lesser play by associating it in the minds of the prospective audience 
with a relatively popular piece by the same author. The entertainment 
world has never ceased following upon that principle. 

Of these two means of making the readers of theatrical adver- 
tisements conscious of the authorship of the plays to be offered, the 
first clearly tells us more concerning the status of the author and his 
plays ; the second more clearly reveals which plays by an author had 
the greatest reputation with the playgoing public. As to the first 
point, it would appear that Jonson, Shakespeare, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, from the pre-Restoration decades, and Dryden, 
Shadwell, and Etherege, from the Restoration period, were the 
names which the theatrical managers thought most valuable to be 
named in the advertisements. It is noticeable, too, that rarely does a 
living author appear in the advertisements by name, and that nearly 
every playwright who appears by name is one whose reputation has 
been well established, and who was no longer an active playwright. 
For plays by contemporary dramatists, the theaters found it more 
useful to advertise a new piece, not by mentioning the author by 
name, but by recalling to the mind of the reader one of his success- 
ful plays. In all of this publicity, however, what is stated about each 
author, even though stereotyped into adjectives like “famous,” “in- 
genious,” and “great,” represents an attempt to make distinctions 
among the major authors; and one may see that Jonson, who is 
nearly always characterized as “famous,” holds a distinctly higher 
place than, for instance, Shadwell, who nearly always was labeled 
“ingenious.” In fact, if one considers both the distinguishing adjec- 
tives and the frequency or consistency with which the author is 
named, the standing of pre-Restoration dramatists might appear to 
be: Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher.'** Among Restora- 
tion dramatists Dryden commanded the most respect, Shadwell held 
a place of some popularity as an “ingenious” writer, and Etherege 
was considered well worth naming in the advertisements. For the 
other authors, the references are too few to provide a basis for 
ranking them. 
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15 This standing is not the same thing as the author’s popularity, however, 
for the frequency of performance of Shakespeare's plays and the presumed 
familiarity of his greater tragedies, which appear without his name, suggest 
that he may well have been more generally popular with the audiences. 




















SOME KEATS ECHOES AND BORROWINGS 
By Newe t F. Forp 


Well knowing that “out of olde feldes . . . cometh al this newe 
corn from yer to yere,” Keats was not hesitant to use the traditional 
diction of English poetry, though he seldom failed to transmute 
another’s phrase when he turned it to his own use. Waiting patiently, 
but eternally vigilant, scholars have pounced upon the “newe corn” 
whenever it showed some likeness to the old. Such gleanings as I 
have to contribute are here listed with brief commentary, the first 
group being taken from Keats’s verse, the second from his prose. 
To avoid any duplication the list has been checked against Ernest 
de Sélincourt’s annotated edition of the poems' and C. L. Finney’s 
compendious critical study.” 

In an early and often admired definition of poetry, Keats wrote: 


’Tis might half slumb’ring on its own right arm. 
(Sleep and Poetry, line 237) 


Defining freedom, or rather the potentiality of freedom, Thomas 
Campbell called it: 


The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm. 
(Pleasures of Hope, 1, 460) 


If Keats’s line is really an echo, and not merely a striking coinci- 
dence, it proves that he was familiar with Campbell’s poem. Hitherto 
there has been no evidence of such familiarity, though in one of his 
letters he made a passing reference to Gertrude of Wyoming.* 

The induction to Endymion, developing the idea that “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” presents a list of exemplary things of 
beauty, the penultimate member of which is: 


the grandeur of the dooms 
(I, 20-21) 
We have imagined for the mighty dead. 


In an excited and laudatory letter to the young poet, written just 
before the composition of Endymion was begun, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon described “the mighty cead” and their “immortal glories” 
with a dramatic concreteness that must have stirred the young 
Keats : 

1 Poems of Keats, 6th ed. (London, 1935). 

2 Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 2 vols. 

8 See M. B. Forman, ed., Letters of John Keats (New York, 1935), p. 452. 


Finney asserts, on the rather questionable evidence of Keats’s poem To 
+. that Keats knew Campbell’s The Pleasures of Hope. See Finney, op. cit., 
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Consider this letter a sacred secret— Often have I sat by my fire after a 
day’s effort, as the dusk approached, . . . and mused on what I had done, and 
with a burning glow on what I would do till filled with fury I have seen the 
faces of the mighty dead crowd into my room, and I have sunk down & 
prayed the great Spirit that I might be worthy to accompany these immortal 
beings in their immortal glories, and then I have seen each smile as it passed 
over me, and each shake his hand in awful encouragement.* 


That these words meant much to Keats is proved not only by the 
verses in Endymion, but by a letter which he wrote to Haydon two 
months later : 


I remember your saying that you had notions of a good Genius presiding 
over you. I have of late had the same thought. . . . Is it too daring to fancy 
Shakespeare this Presider ?® 


The celebrated image of 
magic casements opening on the foam 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 
(Ode to a Nightingale, stanza VI1) 


is in its entirety matchless, but one of its elements may have been 
an echo from Coleridge’s description of the seas encircling England, 
preserving peace for Englishmen: 


Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous seas. 
(Fears in Solitude, line 87) 


In the same seas, called by Milton the “perilous flood,” Lycidas 
was drowned (Lycidas, line 185). It may be, of course, that Keats’s 
image was drawn from some remote realm of faery rather than from 
the seas that washed the shores of his homeland, but in the realm 
of imagination what is more natural than for homeland and faery 
land to dissolve one into another ? 

A much-discussed phrase in the Chapman’s Homer sonnet, “pure 
serene,” has its parallel in a poem of Coleridge with a similar con- 
text of mountain solitude. On Mont Blanc, says the poet, the ava- 
lanche silently 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene. 
(Hymn before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamount, line 72) 


Did Mont Blanc, which Coleridge had never seen, and “a peak in 
Darien,” which Keats had never seen, coalesce into one mountain, 
never seen of man, in the geography of imagination ** 

The “Bright star . . .” sonnet resembles, in some of its imagery, 
Keats’s description in a letter of his first enraptured sight of Lake 
Windermere. But compare these lines from the sonnet : 


4 See Forman, ed., Letters of John Keats, p. 14. 
5 Jbid., p. 29. 
6 Cf. also Wordsworth’s “upon that height/ pure and serene ...” (Excur- 
sion IV, 687-88). 
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Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art... 
And watchiag, with eternal lids apart, 


and the statement in the letter, to the effect that the views of the lake 


refine one’s sensual vision into a sort of north star which can never cease to 
be open lidded and steadfast over the wonders of the great power." 


with Wordsworth’s lines from The Excursion, a poem which Keats 
regarded as one of the “three things to rejoice at in this age” :* 


Chaldean Shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 

And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His steadfast eye. (1V, 694-99) 


Not only may Keats have caught from these lines the image of an 
astral, open-lidded eye, but the cosmic solitude expressed in his son- 
net, and even the “moving waters” about the earthly globe, may 
have been suggested, in part at least, by the picture of the “bound- 
less solitude” of the Chaldean Shepherds over whom the sky “spread 
like a sea.” 

It is not always noticed by readers of Keats’s sonnet that his 
image of an astral eye grows imperceptibly out of a prior image of 
an astral lamp (“hung aloft the night”—line 2). This prior image 
may owe something to Milton’s description in Comus of 


the Stars, 
That Nature hung in Heav’n, and fill’d their Lamps 
With everlasting oil. . . . (Lines 197-99) 


The sestet of Keats’s sonnet is paralleled in idea, and partially in 
diction, by a passage in The Winter's Tale, a passage which is 
known to have been one of his favorites.® The sestet, with its amor- 
ous yearning, reads thus: 


No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love's ripening breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


The words of the amorous Florizel to Perdita resemble Keats’s 
words to Fanny Brawne, and both lovers voice the same yearning: 


t Letters of John Keats, p. 155. 

8 Ibid., p. 79. 

®In a marginal note to a passage in Antony and Cleopatra, he referred to 
Shakespeare’s delight in “the romantic and the wildly natural,” and added: 
“see Winter’s Tale ‘When you do dance.’ &c.” See M. B. Forman, ed., Poetical 
Works and Other Writings of John Keats (New York, 1939), V, 278. 
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when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 
And own no other function. ... (IV, iv, 140-43) 


Keats and Florizel have one wish—to seize and prolong eternally, 
with unceasing rhythmic repetitions, a superlatively happy, and 
amatory, moment. 

Perhaps the parallels in phrase and idea that have been cited do 
not constitute unique sources for Keats’s thought and diction, but 
they give a glimpse of the elements out of which the imagination 
weaves its complex fabrics. We may conclude with the identification 
of three quotations in the prose writings that have gone unnoticed. 
One of these, “to compare great things with small,” occurs with- 
out quotation marks in a well-known letter.’® It is taken verbatim 
from Paradise Lost (11, 921-22) ; twice more in the same poem (VI, 
310-11; X, 306), and once in Paradise Regained (1V, 563), the 
phrase is repeated with slightly altered wording. Keats’s second 
borrowing is enclosed in quotation marks: “A thing to dream of, 
not to tell!’’* Either he was not remembering quite accurately or 
he was consciously adapting 


A sight to dream of, not to tell! 


from Part I, line 253, of Christabel. 

Keats’s third quotation occurs in the form of a protestant mar- 
ginal note beside a specimen of Johnson’s criticism of As You Like 
It. Evidently Johnson’s didacticism and condescension irked Keats, 
for his marginal note protested: “Is criticism a true thing?’ One 
would like to have Johnson’s reaction to this protest, for it was less 
innocent than it seemed. Keats had adapted it, with ironic delight, 
from Audrey’s wide-eyed question to Touchstone: “I do not know 
what ‘poetical’ is. . . . Is it a true thing?" 


Stanford University 


10 Letters of John Keats, p. 68. 

11 The quotation occurs in an important passage on Keats’s theory of 
poetry in the essay, “On Edmund Kean as a Shakesperian Actor.” See For- 
man, ed., Poetical Works and Other Writings, V, 229. 

12 As You Like It, III, iii, 18-20. For Keats’s comment see Forman, ed., 
Poetical Works, V, 276. 

















THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER’S READER 


By Royat A. GETTMANN 


In the following paper I shall state some facts and venture some 
generalizations about the relations between publishers and authors. 
More particularly, I am interested in the relationship between the 
publisher’s reader and the novelist and the ways in which the reader 
may affect the form and matter of works of fiction.’ 

The information on this subject is scattered and tantalizingly in- 
complete, for it has been a matter of professional ethics to keep the 
publisher’s reader out of sight. The mid-Victorian literary adviser, 
says Arthur Waugh, was a “sort of mysterious soothsayer, impris- 
oned in some secret back room, referred to cryptically as ‘our 
reader.’””*? The elusiveness of the publisher’s reader is illustrated 
in Croker’s work for Murray. His word on a manuscript was deci- 
sive, and his editing frequently amounted to rewriting, but he 
remained in the background because both he and the authors wished 
to keep his work unknown. A typical passage in a letter from 
Murray to Croker runs: “The author feels greatly indebted to 
you. ... May I assure the author that you will not let amy person 
know that you have seen the proofs?”* Another example of the 
reader in the secret back room occurs in the correspondence between 
Alexander Macmillan and Thomas Hardy. In the letter rejecting 
The Poor Man and the Lady, Macmillan wrote: “I have shown your 
MS. to one friend, whose judgement coincides with my own.’* As a 
matter of fact the friend was John Morley, who was reading for the 
company on a fixed salary, and who kept regular office hours each 
Tuesday, and whose “judgement” was a formal reader’s report. 

In order to show the kind of talent, taste, and scholarship that has 
been employed by publishers, I shall set down the names of repre- 
sentative readers and the firms for which they worked. The earliest 
to come to my attention is Dr. John Aikin, who was reading for 
Cadell and Davies in 1799.° Gifford read for Murray from 1808 
onwards, but unlike Aikin he did not work for fixed fees.* Gifford’s 


1 For my purpose I shall define the reader as one who has some voice in 
the acceptance or rejection and revisior. of a manuscript, regardless of whether 
he works out of friendship for the publisher or for a set salary or fee. 

2 Arthur Waugh, A Hundred Years of Publishing (London, 1930), p. 139. 

8 Myron F. Brightfield, John Wilson Croker (Berkeley, 1940), p. 281. 

* Charles Morgan, The House of Macmillan (New York, 1944), p. 91. 

5 Theodore Besterman, The Publishing Firm of Cadell and Davies: Select 
Correspondence and Accounts, 1793-1836 (London, 1938), p. 173. 

®In the letter in which Gifford approved of Emma and volunteered to 

“undertake the revision” of it, he wrote: “Make no apology for sending me 
anything to read or revise. I am always happy to do either, in the thought that 
it may be useful to you.” See Samuel Smiles, Memoir of John Murray (Lon- 
don, 1891), I, 2&2. 
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importance to Murray comes « ‘t in the correspondence connected 
with the publication of The Blac, Dwarf. When Scott suspected that 
Gifford had a hand in Blackwoou’: «  ~estions for rewriting part 
of the novel, he was angry and resenttui. “n an attempt to pacify 
him Blackwood explained that “Mr. Gifford . the only friend whom 
he [Murray] consults on all occasions, ai to whom his most 
secret transactions are laid open.’’ John Croker ‘so read for Murray 
and was especially helpful in the department of 1 emoirs and letters. 
Another reader for the firm of Murray was Whi. vell Elwin. After 
resigning from the editorship of the Quarteriy 1. -view in 1860, 
Elwin for many years served as an adviser to the use. Without 
his advice and approval no important decision—e.g., te publication 
of Origin of the Species—could be made.® 

William Smith Williams was reader for Smith Elde during most 
of his lifetime. In that capacity he worked with Ch lotte Bronté, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Thackeray, Ruskin, and George Mac aald.* He was 
succeeded by James Payn in 1874, who was in t: a followed by 
Roger Ingpen.*°® 

John Forster became associated with Chapman an Hall in 1837, 
when he was helping Dickens untangle his affairs. H worked with 
the firm for about forty years and was “undoubtedly -« most influ- 
ential” person in its history." George Meredith read tor Chapman 
and Hall from 1860 to 1895. His beginning salary was £250, and 
his word was law. He appraised manuscripts of such writers as Mrs. 
Wood, Ouida, Hardy, Olive Schreiner, and Shaw."? 

Alexander Macmillan did his own “tasting” until 1865, when 
George Craik joined the firm. In 1867, John Morley became the 
principal reader and remained in the post for more than thirty 
years. He was succeeded by Charles Whibley, whose advising 
strengthened Macmillan’s list in poetry and fiction, which had suf- 
fered because of Morley’s special interest in history, politics, and 
biography.** 

Andrew Lang was adviser to Longmans, Green from the early 
seventies until his death in 1912. William R. Nicoll was chief 


7™ Smiles, op. cit., I, 74. 

8 George Paston, At John Murray’s, 1843-1892 (London, 1932), pp. 170-71. 

® Williams began as an apprentice to Taylor and Hessey in the days of 
Keats. He died in 1875. See the Shakespeare Head Bronté, Life and Letters, 
ed. T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington, 20 vols. (Oxford, 1932-), II, 171-72. 

10 Payn seems to have done some reading for Chatto and Windus, for 
Ouida, writing to Chatto in 1890, complained: “I am sorry Mr. Payn is your 
adviser . . . so commonplace a writer as he can be no judge of such works 
as mine.” See Yvonne French, Ouida, A Study in Ostentation (New York, 
1938), p. 89. 

11 Waugh, op. cit., p. 28. 

12 [bid., pp. 148 ff., and B. W. Matz, “George Meredith as Publisher’s 
Reader,” Fortnightly Review, XCII (August, 1909), 282-98. For a few of 
Meredith’s reports on manuscripts, see Bertha Coolidge, A Catalogue of the 
Altschul Collection of George Meredith (privately printed, 1931). 

18 Morgan, op. cit., pp. 219 ff. 
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reader for Hodder and Stoughton from 1886 to 1923. Quiller-Couch 
was reading for Cassell in 1890, Thomas Seccombe for Constable 
in 1903. Edward Garnett, probably the most influential and expert 
adviser in the history of English publishing, read for Fisher Unwin 
from 1888 to 1899, then for Duckworth until 1916, and finally for 
Jonathan Cape. In more recent years, Tennyson Jesse, Walter de la 
Mare, T. S. Eliot, Thomas Burke, Alec Waugh, and Frank Swin- 
nerton have been readers. Although this list is incomplete, the names 
are surely impressive enough to cause one to ask whether the pub- 
lisher’s reader might not exert some influence upon literature. 

First of all, the reader may be partly responsible for his employer’s 
emphasis upon a particular type of book. For example, the Longmans 
list reflects, I think, the preferences of Andrew Lang, who could not 
read Howells, Dostoyevsky, and Hardy, and who, in his own words, 
sided with the “catawampus of Romance” against the “crocodile of 
Realism.” It is logical that Longmans, with Lang as literary adviser, 
should have pushed the romances of Stevenson, Haggard, Weyman, 
and Conan Doyle.** During this same period Nicoll’s preference for 
local color and romance was reflected in Hodder and Stoughton’s 
publication of books by such Scottish writers as Barrie, MacLaren, 
Crockett, and MacDonald.** Similarly Quiller-Couch’s interest in 
romantic fiction squares with the fact that Cassell published many 
works of this kind. At Macmillan’s, Mowbray Morris, who was 
reading fiction, also had a definite anti-realistic bias.** Here we have, 
then, four publishers’ readers of the ‘nineties who, through their 
editorial decisions and their journalistic work, exerted an influence 
favorable to the writers of romance."* 

Turning to the question of individual manuscripts, it is possible 
to indicate, in theory, the boundaries of the reader’s province. He 
should not attempt to get inside the mind of the creative writer, for 
a novel should originate in some inner impulse, experience, or attitude 
peculiar to the novelist. The publisher’s reader should respect that 
privacy, and the novelist should insist upon preserving it. 

This demarcation has been recognized by both writers and editors. 


14 Charles J. Longman, as editor of Longman’s Magazine, was also respon- 
sible for the firm’s strong list of romantic fiction. See Harold Cox and John 
E. Chandler, The House of Longmans ‘London, 1925), p. 39. 

15T. H. Darlow, Wilham Robertson Nicoll, Life and Letters (London, 
1925), p. 329. 

16 Morgan, op. cit., pp. 144-45. 

17 Lang was writing regularly for Longman’s Magazine, Quiller-Couch for 
the Speaker, and Nicoll for the British Weekly. There are other examples of 
coincidence between the preferences of the reader and the list of his em- 
ployer. In view of Meredith’s interest in nature and sports, together with 
Chapman’s taste for the outdoors, it is not surprising that Chapman and Hall 
should have been strong in titles dealing with birds, seamanship, and travel 
with the works of W. H. Hudson at the top. And Maxwell Perkins’ special 
gifts as a reader may be seen in Scribner’s impressive list of novels by such 
writers as Fitzgerald, Lardner, Wolfe, Hemingway, Callaghan, and others. 
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Thomas Wolfe, in a passage in which he unreservedly acknowledges 
his debt to Perkins, says: “At this time there was little that this 
man could do except observe . . . even the greatest editor can do 
little for a writer until he has brought from the secret darkness of 
his own spirit into the common light of day the completed concrete 
accomplishment of his own imagining.”** And John Galt on one 
occasion resisted Blackwood as follows: “In one word, my good 
friend, I should have thought by this time that you must have known 
that nobody can help an author with the conception of a character 
nor in the evolutions of a story.”?® As a matter of fact, Galt ordinarily 
submitted to and even asked for editing, but he believed that there 
was a line beyond which it should not go. This has been recognized 
by publishers’ readers themselves. Maxwell Perkins thinks that 
editors “should not indulge their own creative instincts by changing 
the style and structure of other people’s books. You can only help 
the author to produce what he has in his compass.”*° In short, the 
best advising is that in which the editor makes the least use of his 
pencil. By questions, suggestions, and argument he causes the author 
to see and render more clearly his original intention. Then even the 
revision of sentences, the tightening of dialogue, and the transposi- 
tion of passages will come from the writer. This would be the 
attitude of the ideal publisher’s reader—a man who regards his work 
as a vocation, who understands and respects the creative process, and 
who is free from considerations of financial profit.** 

Publishers themselves have taken this line, but they have had diffi- 
culty in holding it. John Murray, for example, protested to Harriet 
Martineau: “Nothing is further from my wish than to interfere 
with any author’s opinions; to propose alterations or omissions in 
your work would be out of the question.”*? But Murray broke his 
agreement with Miss Martineau and refused to publish her book. 
Again, when Mrs. Borrow complained about the slow sales of 
Lavengro and inquired about the prospects for Romany Rye, Mur- 
ray replied: “I am perfectly ready to publish it as it stands. I do 
not presume to dictate.”** But again Murray was unable to main- 
tain this lofty position, for in the same letter he told Mrs. Borrow 


18 The Story of a Novel (New York, 1936), pp. 56-57 
Ps Mrs. Oliphant, William Blackwood and His Sons (Edinburgh, 1897), I, 

20 Malcolm Cowley, “Profiles: Unshaken Friend,” New Yorker, April 1, 
1944, p. 34. To the same effect V. S. Pritchett, in a passage praising Garnett, 
argues that the “disappointed writer” is likely to be a poor publisher’s reader, 
because his editing will tend to be too “creative.” See the Saturday Review of 
Literature, XXVIII (October 20, 1945), 20 

21 David Garnett says that his father, “having discovered an author .. . 
felt it his job to cajole and persuade him to write more and to develop his 
talent, though this might involve protecting the author from his own em- 
ployer.” See Conrad’s Prefaces to His Novels (London, 1937), p. vi. 

22 Paston, op. cit., p. 74 

23 [bid., p. 99. 
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that Lavengro would have enjoyed greater sales “but for certain 
defects which, if the author would listen to the voice of a discreet 
friend, might have been avoided or removed.” And although Murray 
offered to publish Romany Rye, he nevertheless made some sug- 
gestions about omissions and the inclusion of “novel scenes of 
Muscovite and Hungarian life” for the sake of variety.™* 

In theory, then, the novelist, the literary adviser, and the pub- 
lisher agree that the editing of a manuscript should not alter the 
theme, the writer’s attitude toward life, the characters, or the situa- 
tion and the plot. But actual practice may be somewhat different. A 
novel does not fall from the heavens a complete, crystallized, self- 
contained object. It is not so pure a form as all that. It should 
reflect the author’s vision of life, but it is in some degree a copy of 
actual life. And this raises questions about accuracy of facts, vivid- 
ness of description, effectiveness of exposition, and plausibility. 
Moreover, the financial aspects of publishing make the novel subject 
to extra-literary considerations. 

Actually the influence of the literary adviser and the publisher may 
reach back to the origin of a book. Chesterton, in speaking of Pick- 
wick Papers, declares that many more good books have originated 
in the suggestions of publishers than the “arrogance of the man of 
letters is commonly inclined to admit.” But this, I think, is more 
likely to be true of the less creative types, such as biography, essay, 
and travel-book. Thus it is quite understandable that Southey 
“should not have dreamt of touching” the biography of Nelson if 
Murray had not thrust the subject upon him and offered him £100."* 
McLure thought of Letters from the South Seas, financed Steven- 
son’s cruise, and sent Stevenson books on the Pacific. To cite another 
example: Margaret Ogilvy originated in a publisher’s mercenary 
scheme. Having taken up Barrie in 1896, Scribner wished to protect 
the early works—i.e., those antedating the copyright—against piracy. 
He hit upon the idea of a uniform edition, and in order to justify 
the copyright he had Barrie revise the text and provide introduc- 
tions. Barrie’s imagination vibrated to the assignment, and what was 
to have been a prefatory note became Margaret Ogilvy. 

Publishers and editors have attempted to produce novels in this 
way. Although Thomas Constable avers that his father never said: 
“By G—, I am all but the author of the Waverley Novels,” he prints 
a letter in which Constable wrote: “I am sometimes half tempted 
to believe that of these books I am myself all but the author. You 
may accuse me of vanity if you please, but this I hold to be true.’’* 
And Scott, writing to Constable on March 23, 1822, declared: “. . . 


24 Paston, op. cit., p. 144. 

25 Smiles, op. cit., I, 178. 

26 Archibald Constable and His Literary Correspondents (London, 1873), 
III, 140. 
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you, my good friend, have made a dozen volumes where probably 
but one would have existed.” On February 14, 1822, Constable 
wrote Scott at great length about source material which might be 
useful in a novel about King James. He offered original letters of 
the Duke of Lennox, tracts by and about James, and transcripts 
from a book of voyages. In the same letter he suggested the Rebellion 
of 1715: 


the fate and character of the Earl of Derwentwater would afford a very fine 
and as yet untouched subject. Radcliffe would be quite admirable, and we 
have not had anything from Northumberland. . . . The battle of Sheriffmuir 
would help the subject greatly; I have a considerable collection of printed 
papers, mostly in folio size, relative to this period, which I shall have great 
pleasure in communicating. 


This letter alone gives us some notion of how Constable made a 
dozen volumes grow where one grew before. 

Other publishers and editors have tried to take a hand in the origin 
of novels. Macmillan had a “capital plan” for a Kingsley novel. It 
was to deal with Grundyism in “commerce, political system, art, 
literature, and science . . . of course including the war.”** Macmillan 
even went so far as to delineate two of the characters of the novel. 
Nicoll commissioned several novels, one of which was to depict 
nonconformity truthfully.2* Liam O’Flaherty recalls that Garnett, 
then reading for Cape, “took me in hand and suggested that I 
should write about animals.’?® E. Barrington submitted a list of 
some twenty historical names to her publisher and asked him to 
select one as the subject of a novel. Frank Dodd chose Byron, and 
in less than eight weeks received the manuscript of Glorious 
A pollo.*° These are but a few examples of the influence of the pub- 
lisher and his reader in the initial stages of composition. 

But the importance of that influence is open to question. From 
the instances cited, it seems evident that the clearest cases are those 
which involve mill-run problem novels and an inferior type of his- 
torical novel. Constable’s suggestions to Scott touched upon the 
Ivanhoe rather than the Waverley line—i.e., upon the romances deal- 
ing with the recorded past rather than upon the admittedly superior 
Scottish novels. And just as Constable could do no more than supply 
the records of the historical period, so Garnett could only suggest a 
general subject to O’Flaherty. This is a long way from the center 
of the creative process. Charlotte Bronté approved of Williams’ plan- 
ning a book, even down to the characters, for Miss Kavanagh to 
write. She respected the latter’s work on its own level, but as for her 
own novel, Shirley, she insisted that there be no “consultation about 


27 Thomas Hughes, Memoir of Daniel Macmillan (London, 1882), p. 268. 
28 Darlow, op. cit., pp. 330 ff. 
29 John Gawsworth, Ten Contemporaries (London, 1933), p. 143. 

a ee H. Dodd, Jr., The First Hundred Years (New York, 1939), pp. 
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plan, subject, characters, or incidents,” and that she had to “fabri- 
cate it darkly in the silent workshop of . . .[her] own brain.”** The 
limits of editorial influence in the origin of a novel are best defined 
in a remark of Charles Kingsley to Macmillan. The publisher quotes 
him as saying that “he must hatch his own chickens; while he is 
very much obliged to any one who puts eggs under him, he can’t 
always promise the outcome required.”* 

Assuming that the author has submitted a completed manuscript, 
in what ways and to what extent may the publisher’s reader alter | 
it ?** Editing may consist of nothing more than a polishing of the 
surface—i.e., the correction of slips in grammar and diction.** At 
the next level it may involve the retouching of spots and the removal 
of blemishes—e.g., the correction of omissions, contradictions, repe- 
titions, and inaccuracies. An example of this kind of editing is 
Ballantyne’s work on the novels of Scott. On the proof-sheets of 
Peveril, alongside the sentence, “He was never visited by any doubt,” 
Ballantyne wrote: “See p. 127, where this very doubt is strongly 
expressed by him.” When Scott had written, “. . . drawing up her 
slight but elegant figure, so as to have full advantage of its sym- 
metry,” Ballantyne asked: “May I be guilty of a piece of gross 
impudence? But . . . there is not one, out of all these marvellous 
works, in which some one person, or other has not drawn him, or 
herself, up to ‘the full advantage of his or her height.’ Nay, twice 
or thrice.’’** Ballantyne was quick to detect repetitions of character 
and idea from one novel to another. On the proof-sheets of Red- 
gauntlet he remarked that Green Mantle was too much like Di 
Vernon.** Again, Darsie’s reflections on landscape gardening were 
too much a repetition of a passage in the Introduction to Quentin 
Durward.** Scott attended to all of Ballantyne’s suggestions, and he 
revised by inserting explanations, by changing the diction, or by 
deleting. 

On the basis of the proof-sheets of Peveril, Woodruff believes 

81 Life and Letters, I, 155; IV, 14; III, 21. 

a L. Graves, Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan (London, 1910), 
p. 

83 There is an amusing episode in Sir Andrew Wylie (Chapter XXX) in 
which Andrew consults a Mr. Mole, “an engineer of literature,” about the 
preparation of a pamphlet for the press. Mr. Mole has standard prices per 
pica sheet, varying with the thoroughness of the required repair work. 

84 Such editing must have been the kind referred to in Gifford’s letter about 
Emma. Jane Austen had sent the manuscript to Murray, who submitted it to 
Gifford for an opinion. The latter approved of the novel but added: “The 
MS., though plainly written, has yet some, indeed many little omissions; and 
an expression may now and then be amended.” See Smiles, op. cét., I, 282. 

85 This quotation and the preceding one are taken from H. Woodruff’s 
description of the proof-sheets of Peveril of the Peak in Se ribner's Maga- 
zine, V (February, 1889), 131-51. 

86 Andrew Lang’s introduction to Redgauntlet (Boston, 1894), p. xiii. 


87 David MackRitchie, “The Proof-Sheets of Redgauntlet,” Longman’s 
Magazine, XXV (March, 1900), 424-26. 
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that Ballantyne’s part in the final text of the Waverley novels was 
fairly important. He concludes: “After these great works had been 
cast in his mould Scott was content to leave to other hands the 
filing of the rough edges. In this way alone could he accomplish so 
much work and at the same time insure himself against final criti- 
cism.”** It was this practice that made Scott the “father of a new 
race of literary workmen.’’** I suspect, however, that Woodruff has 
exaggerated Ballantyne’s hand in the revision, or, to be more exact, 
that he has not made sufficiently clear Scott’s own part in it. Scott 
not only took care of Ballantyne’s queries, but he made corrections 
and alterations of his own. Thus, in a short passage reproduced in 
facsimile in Woodruff’s article, Scott, without benefit of Ballantyne, 
improved the sentence construction, sharpened the diction, and al- 
tered the punctuation. And, according to MacRitchie, the “marginal 
embellishments” on the proof of “Wandering Willie’s Tale” are not 
corrections by either Ballantyne or Scott, but additions made by 
Scott as he read the proof-sheets. I wonder, therefore, whether a 
close study would not show that Scott’s alleged inattentiveness to 
matters of style has been exaggerated. However that may be, there 
is no doubt that Scott profited by Ballantyne’s editing, which saved 
him from slips in grammar, repetitions, and improbabilities. 

The next step beyond polishing the text of a novel is changing the 
length, usually shortening it. We should expect this to be a per- 
sistent problem from the very nature of the novel as a literary 
form, and from the fact that it is an article of commerce. In some 
instances, condensation does not seem to touch the vital elements 
in a novel,*® but in other cases it may lead to significant changes in 
plot and theme. Thus the Longmans reader who objected to Trol- 
lope’s “fatal facility” also charged that some of the characters and 
scenes were repulsive. And when he said that Barchester Towers 
could be shortened to one volume,*' he no doubt would have achieved 
that compression not only by tightening up Trollope’s dialogue, but 
also by omitting or altering such chapters as “Mrs. Proudie’s Re- 
ception” and “A Love Scene.” When Garnett suggested that the 
last two chapters of Far Away and Long Ago be omitted, he touched 
upon the central theme of the book. Garnett was interested in the 
“human portrait,” whereas Hudson’s aim was to show the “healing 
effect of nature” upon him when his life was “a hopeless wreck from 

88 Op. cit., p. 142. 

89 Edwin Muir also believes that Scott was the first of a line of novelists 
who wrote down to their readers. See Derek Verschoyle, The English Nov- 
elists (New York, 1936), pp. 117-18. 

40 For example, Haggard’s compression of Dawn after James Payn had re- 
jected it for Smith Elder, and Blackwood’s cuts in The Annals of a Parish. 
See Haggard’s The Days of My Life (London, 1926), I, 210-13, and Oliphant, 


op. cit., I, 448 and 459. 
41 Michael Sadleir, Trollope, a Commentary (Boston, 1927), pp. 157 ff. 
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religious doubt and spiritual despair.”** To cite another example: 
when Meredith met with Gissing and had him rewrite /sabel Claren- 
don, cutting it by one-third, the editorial conferences probably dealt 
with fundamental problems in novelistic technique and attitudes 
toward life. 

There are numerous examples of a more direct editorial influence 
upon the plots, characters, and themes of novels. When Blackwood 
found the ending of The Black Dwarf “lame and impotent,” he was 
bold enough to “suggest the outline of what would, in his judge- 
ment, be a better upwinding of the plot.” He hinted that he had 
“taken counsel with some literary person,” probabiy Gifford, and 
he offered to bear the expense of reprinting a certain number of 
sheets if Scott would rewrite the final chapters. Scott indignantly 
wrote to Ballantyne: “G— d— his soul! Tell him and his coadjutor 
that I belong to the Black Hussars of literature, who neither give nor 
receive criticism.”** But even Lockhart admits that Scott was wrong, 
and that after The Black Dwarf was published he “completely adopted 
the opinion of honest Blackwood.”** 


The relations between Galt and Blackwood offer an example of 
how editorial pressure may definitely change a novel. Galt was very 
modest and humble. He claimed “no knowledge whatsoever of any 
difference in the merit” of his works, and he asked Blackwood to 
use red ink on his manuscripts. But when Blackwood suggested some 
improvements in The Last of the Lairds, Galt protested vigorously. 
Admitting that “detached passages and special parts may be im- 
proved by friendly suggestions,” he asserted that “any hints that 
would go to the alteration of plan or character will only vex me and 
render the task irksome.”**® In the same letter Galt declared that the 
defects of The Annals of the Parish were not his but Blackwood’s,** 
that Sir Andrew Wylie, the most original of his works, had been 
“spoiled” by Blackwood’s interference, and that the main faults 
of The Entail were due to Blackwood’s “over-persuading” him. Galt 
was so offended by his publisher’s suggestions that he gave up The 
Last of the Lairds, although he later had David Moir prepare the 
manuscript for publication. 

It is possible to make out some of Blackwood’s specific criticisms 
and changes. In The Last of the Lairds he objected that the Nabob 
was given too much space. His criticism is valid, for the Nabob’s 
function in the plot is simply to foreclose the mortgage on the Laird’s 
estate. As the novel now stands, the Nabob delays the action and 

42 Letters from W. H. Hudson to Edward Garnett (London, 1925), p. 183. 

43 Oliphant, op. ctt., I, 70-71. 

44 Life of Sir U ’alter Scott (Edinburgh edition), V, 158. 

45 Oliphant, op. cit., I, 459. But see II, 429, for a letter in which Bulwer 
Lytton thanks Blackwood for helping him ‘with ‘two characters i in The Caxtons. 

46T should guess that the defects included such “uncommon incidents” as 


mad Meg’s love for young Mr. Melcomb (Chapter XXXVIII) and the suicide 
of the overseer (Chapter XLIX). 
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blurs the focus, which should have been centered on the Laird. 
Blackwood and Galt must also have differed on the importance of 
the Laird, for the latter wrote to Moir: “Beings like the Laird will 
not stand bringing out. There is something in imbecility that will not 
suffer it to endure much handling.”*’ Blackwood was much offended 
by Mrs. Soorocks. His displeasure is puzzling, for this witty match- 
maker is not only entertaining in her own right, but she keeps the 
action moving. Blackwood wanted Jock and Jenny Clatterpans to 
play a larger part in the novel, and Galt admitted that on this head 
the revision had improved the “dramatic effect.”** Blackwood was 
responsible for the insertion of the watch story and the omission 
of the “Renfrew uproar,” both of which changes displeased Galt.** 
It would seem, then, that Blackwood’s suggestions and alterations 
were designed to tighten up The Last of the Lairds by cutting down 
a secondary character such as the Nabob, by involving Jock and 
Jenny with each other and with the Laird, and by omitting irrelevant 
or tangential episodes. But Galt evidently had intended The Last 
of the Lairds to be not a plotted novel but a picture of manners 
similar to The Annals of the Parish, for he recalled: “. . . instead 
of an autobiography I was induced to make it a narrative; and in 
this respect it lost that appearance of truth and nature which is, in 
my opinion, the great charm of such works.”*® Waiving the ques- 
tion of whether the novel was improved or marred by Blackwood’s 
interference, it is clearly not the book Galt intended it to be. 

Galt also objected to his publisher’s interference in some of the 
other novels. On three occasions he expressed regret over the changes 
that Blackwood had persuaded him to make in Sir Andrew Wylie. 
Blackwood had induced him to outfit the book “with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, according to the most approved fashion” of 
novel writing."' More specifically, he had caused Galt to introduce 
incidents “far too romantic and uncommon” into what was intended 
to be a sketch of an humble Scot.*? Galt had aimed “to show a 
friendless Scotchman rising by the force of his own abilities,” but 
Blackwood persuaded him to provide Andrew with a noble patron.™ 
This radical change not only affected the plot, but markedly altered 
the theme. Galt admitted that Sir Andrew Wylie may have been im- 
proved by Blackwood’s contribution, but he insisted that his pub- 
lisher’s advising had warped him out of his true line, and that Black- 
wood wanted from him not the kind of book which was best suited 


47 Jennie Aberdein, John Galt (London, 1936), p. 146. 

Pay a Moir, “Biographical Memoir,” The Annals of the Parish (London, 
n.d.), p. xlii. 

49 The watch story appears in Chapter XX XVIII. 

50 Literary Life (London, 1834), p. 270. 

51 Autobiography (London, 1833), II, 238-39. 

52 Literary Life, pp. 244-45. For example, the gypsy episode, murder, and 
trial in Chapters XLVI-LVI. 

58 Jawrte Todd (London, 1832), p. 452. 
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to his powers, but a book which resembled other books that had 
sold well."* 

The advising of Garnett was basically different. To be sure, he 
could be fiercely critical of the motivation, plot, and structure of a 
novel. He would urge the cancellation of some chapters and the 
addition of others; he would recommend changing a suicide to a 
marriage. But underneath Garnett’s criticism was the purpose of the 
ideal reader: to discover the author’s intention, to make the author 
himself more aware of it, to discern the resources of the writer in 
terms of his gifts and his experience—in short, to make the book 
the very best the author was capable of writing. 

Garnett’s work as a reader may be seen in the correspondence 
between him and Galsworthy. After reading the first seven chapters 
of The Island Pharisees, Garnett criticized the uncertainty of the 
effect. He urged Galsworthy to seize one idea in each chapter and to 
discard everything else. Chapter III, he said, was a puzzling break 
because it carried the hero, Shelton, on a side-tour of London slums. 
The material was not worth the sacrifice in continuity. The next 
chapter was too bare and expository; the ideas in it should be ren- 
dered dramatically rather than simply stated and explained. To 
achieve this, Garnett suggested that a five-page passage analyzing 
Shelton’s state of mind be replaced by one in which Shelton would 
go to the theater with his friend and afterwards discuss the problem 
of the play. Garnett also said that Chapter VI was huddled up, and 
he advised Galsworthy to give the wedding a separate treatment."® 

Although only an examination of the manuscripts would enable 
one to say definitely how far Galsworthy accepted Garnett’s advice, 
it is obvious from the published text that he revised the first draft 
of these chapters with careful attention to Garnett’s criticisms. He 
retained Chapter III, which describes Shelton’s visit to the doss 
house, because he wished to strike the note of the “under the harrow 
multitudes” even though it marred the continuity.*°* The following 
chapter still opens with five pages on Shelton’s state of mind after 
his look into the slums, but it ends, as Garnett recommended, with 
seven pages on Shelton’s evening at the theater with Halidome. The 
play itself and the comments of the two men now dramatize Shelton’s 
thoughts. Chapter V, which must be one of the two which Gals- 
worthy added as a result of Garnett’s criticism, is entirely given 
over to the argument between the men as they come away from the 
theater. In Chapters VIII and IX, Galsworthy seems to have fol- 

54 In fairness to Blackwood, it should be said that it was he who encouraged 
Galt in his “Scottish class of compositions” after Constable had flatly con- 
demned The Annals of the Parish. Galt generously acknowledged his debt of 
gratitude to Blackwood in the Autobiography, II, 235. 

55 Edward Garnett, Letters from John Galsworthy (London, 1934), pp. 
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lowed Garnett’s suggestions very closely. The wedding is given an 
entire chapter. Shelton attends the dinner so that we see the bride’s 
family through his eyes and by means of dialogue, whereas in the 
original version the family was handled in expository fashion. 

The exchange of letters between Galsworthy and Garnett over 
The Patrician also shows the latter attempting to clarify the theme, 
purpose, and tone of the novel. He argued that Galsworthy had not 
convincingly presented the mental attitudes of the patricians, and 
that the novel was written from the outside.®’ Garnett believed that 
Galsworthy was too deferential toward the patrician class, and that 
he had erred in failing to show the relation of that class to the 
whole of modern life. He also said that the background of the patri- 
cians never came clear, and he advised Galsworthy to draw some 
typical place where all of the characters could be seen together and 
their relationships made out. Garnett contended that the discussion of 
the class problem should either be built up or cut down. He prophe- 
sied that, as the novel stood, it would not touch the patrician readers, 
that they themselves would not be disturbed by it, and that other 
readers would not grasp Galsworthy’s avowed purpose—to reveal the 
“dry spirit” of the aristocracy. 

In revising the manuscript, Galsworthy added fifty pages, rewrote 
the passages that Garnett had queried, and eyed the book closely for 
the “soft touch.”** He changed the title from The Patricians to The 
Patrician in order to avoid giving the impression that the novel 
treated all aspects of the aristocracy. The added matter included 
new opening chapters for Parts I and II, which are clearly designed 
to satisfy Garnett’s objections to the vague treatment of the patri- 
cian class. In Chapter I of Part II, we now see Lord and Lady 
Valleys troubled by the question of whether to close down the un- 
profitable quarry on their Cornwall estate and thus throw the men 
of the villages out of work. Their discussion, together with the dining 
hall scene of Chapter I, Part I, is intended to mend a defect pointed 
out by Garnett—namely, that the novel did not relate the patricians 
to the whole of modern life or establish them in their backgrounds. 
Toward the same end, Galsworthy added a character, Little Ann, 
whose comments and questions help to objectify the life of her 
elders. In short, Galsworthy, thanks to Garnett’s scrutiny of the 
original drafts, was able to make The Island Pharisees and The 
Patrician stronger novels. 

Finally there is the importance of the encouragement which a pub- 
lisher’s reader may give an author. This may have nothing to do 
with a specific book; it may simply be a matter of keeping up the 
spirits of the writer. For example, Thomas Wolfe said of Perkins: 
“. ..1f I was not destroyed at this time by the sense of hopelessness 
87H. V. Marrot, The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy (New York, 
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. it was largely because of the courage and patience of this man.”’** 
When Wolfe brought to Perkins’ office more than three thousand 
pages of manuscript, Perkins said : ““This book has to be done.” The 
effect of these words must have been very like Conrad’s reaction to 
Garnett’s statement after Almayer’s Folly: “Why not write an- 
other ?”’* Garnett inspired authors even when he treated their manu- 
scripts without mercy. O’Flaherty admits that his first impulse was 
to shoot Garnett when the latter burned one of his manuscripts, but 
he goes on to praise Garnett’s “kindness . . . and his loving friend- 
ship.”** And H. J. Massingham speaks of “Edward Garnett, that 
Galahad of young literary aspirants.”®* The same spirit existed in 
the relations between Charlotte Bronté and Williams, the reader for 
Smith Elder. He helped her in the revision of The Professor and 
gave her judicious advice about Shirley.** But more important was 
the encouragement that Williams gave Charlotte. He invited her to 
dinner, and he sent her innumerable books. He introduced her to 
the novels of Jane Austen and exchanged ideas with her about the 
critical theories of George Lewes. He was patient and confident while 
she was writing in tragic circumstances. The letters clearly show 
that Williams, more than any other correspondent, brought out the 
best in Charlotte Bronté.® 

Without access to files and manuscripts, it is impossible to tell 
the whole story of the publisher’s reader, but it seems clear that 
many books must be the better for the work of such men as Williams, 
Meredith, Garnett, and Perkins. There is undoubtedly the other side 
of the shield—books cheapened and distorted and trashy books fab- 
ricated for the semi-literate trade.** But in either case, the influence 
of the publisher’s reader is worth a footnote in the literary history of 
the nineteenth century. 
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ZUM EXISTENZ-PROBLEM BEI RILKE UND 
NIETZSCHE 


By H. F. Peters 


Kundiger boge die Zweige der Weiden, 
wer die Wurzeln der Weiden erfuhr. 
(Sonette an Orpheus, I, 6) 


Es wird immer klarer : das Hauptproblem des modernen Menschen 
besteht darin, eine Gott- und sinnlos gewordene Welt irgendwie 
dennoch zu rechtfertigen, zu deuten, zu vermenschlichen. Denn Deu- 
tung ist Vermenschlichung. Aber ebenso: ehe eine solche Deutung 
versucht werden kann, mu die ganze entgotterte Wirklichkeit zu 
Ende gelebt und zu Ende gedacht werden. Dazu gehort der Mut zum 
Martyrertum. “Denn in der Wirklichkeit des abendlandischen Men- 
schen ist in aller Stille etwas Ungeheueres geschehen: ein Zerfall 
aller Autoritaten, die radikale Enttauschung eines iibermiitigen Ver- 
trauens zur Vernunft, eine Auflosung aller Bindungen, die alles, 
schlechthin alles, méglich zu machen scheint.” Nur Menschen, die 
zum Aufersten entschlossen sind, d.h. entschlossen, den Fluch der 
Existenz? voll auf sich zu nehmen, in entschiedener Ablehnung aller 
jener “Pseudo”-Autoritaten wie Familie, Religion, Vaterland, Beruf, 
auf deren Bindungen im Allgemeinen die Existenz beruht, nur 
solche Menschen kénnen die Wirklichkeit aus der Wirklichkeit deu- 
ten. Diese Deutung wird umso schwieriger je leidvoller die Finsicht 
ist in das Paradoxe, Fragwiirdige und Zwitterige des menschlichen 
Daseins. “Der grofe Mensch ist der Bogen mit der grofien Span- 
nung.””*® Wird die Spannung zu gro, zerbricht der Bogen, wie es 
bei Nietzsche, Kleist und Hélderlin der Fall war. 

Auch Rilke hat sie gekannt, “jene gewaltigen Spannungen des 
inneren Erlebens, tiber die niemand Macht hat,’’* und war standig 
in Gefahr daran zu zerbrechen. “Denn das Herz kann so Aufterstes 
nach beiden Seiten nicht aushalten.”*® Daf er dieses so “bodenlose 
Leben” dennoch leistete, da& er “von Rettung zu Rettung dennoch 
fortschritt, gleichsam immer durchs harteste Gestein,’”® verdankt er, 
wie er demiitig bekennt, “der unerhérten Wunderbarkeit seines 

1K. Jaspers, Vernunft und E-xistenz (Groningen, 1935), p. 5. 

2 Der Begriff “Existenz” ist hier im Sinne Jaspers zu verstehen, als der 
“dunkle Grund des Selbstseins, der Ursprung des Seins, das wir sind, 
eet als Dasein, oder als Bewu8tsein tiberhaupt, oder als Geist.” J/bid., 
2 Nietzsche zit. nach Alfred Kroener Ausgabe (Stuttgart & Leipzig), XVI, 
4). 

4 Rilke, Briefe aus den Jahren 1907 bis 1914 (Leipzig: Insel, 1933), p. 166. 


5 [bid., p. 166. 
6 Ibid. p. 170. 
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Daseins.” Nietzsche, der eine noch furchtbarere Einsicht hatte in 
die Realitat der menschlichen Existenz, der “den abgriindlichsten 
Gedanken gedacht hat, [und] trotzdem darin keinen Einwand gegen 
das Dasein, selbst nicht gegen dessen ewige Wiederkunft findet,”’ 
zerbricht an der gréBeren Spannung. Er fordert sein Schicksal, bes- 
ser: er fordert es heraus, wahrend Rilke es an und auf sich nimmt, 
kniend gleichsam und voll zartlicher Demut. Und doch ist beiden das 
Grundgefiihl gemeinsam: die Angst vor dem Nichts und der leiden- 
schaftliche Wunsch das Nichts so griindlich zu leisten, da dennoch 
etwas “wie aus Versehen” in Ewigen bleibt. Hierin wurzeln diese 
beiden so kontraren Naturen—Nietzsche, der sich als Welt- 
schépfer und Weltzerstérer, kurz als Schicksal fuhlt und Rilke, 
der von sich sagte, es sei sein Schicksal kein Schicksal zu haben. 
“Schicksallos, wie der schlafende/ Saugling, atmen die Himmlischen ;/ 
Keusch bewahrt/ in bescheidener Knospe,/ bluhet ewig/ Ihnen der 
Geist” (Hdlderlin). Dabei ist wohl zu merken, daB es sich hier nicht 
um eine Ewigkeit mach sondern um eine Ewigkeit in der Existenz 
handelt. “Denn alle Lust will Ewigkeit, will tiefe, tiefe Ewigkeit” 
(Nietzsche). Oder, in den leidenschaftlichen Worten der Neunten 
Elegie : 


Einmal 
jedes, nur einmal. Einmal und nichtmehr. 

Und wir auch 
einmal. Nie wieder. Aber dieses 
e€inmal gewesen zu sein, wenn auch nur einmal: 
irdisch gewesen zu sein, scheint nicht widerrufbar. 


Wo nach der “grimmigen Einsicht” in die Verganglichkeit in das 
Nichts des Daseins, das “einmal” (jener sechsfache Aufschrei 
“dunkelen Schluchzens”) dennoch umschlagt in das Jubelnde “nicht 
widerrufbar.” Das “einmal,” das “irdische” einmal ist 
nicht widerrufbar, d.h. es ist ewig. Ebenso wie bei Nietzsche “Das 
Dasein, so wie es ist, ohne Sinn und Ziel, aber unvermeidlich wie- 
derkehrend . . . das Nichts [das ‘Sinnlose’] ewig.’* 

GewiB, “eine verzweifelte Angelegenheit’”® dieser ‘“Umschlag” 
vom Nichts in die Ewigkeit und “gegen alle Empirie’’® gesprochen. 
Es fragt sich nur, ob das Paradoxe uberhaupt anders als paradox 
gedeutet werden kann? Ubrigens halte ich alle Versuche, die Exi- 
stenzdeutungen Rilkes und Nietzsches auf universelle Giltigkeit hin 
zu prifen, fiir verfehlt,"* besonders wenn einem, wie es z.B. bei 
7 Nietzsche, XV, 96. 

8 Nietzsche, XV, 182. 

—. F,. Dehn in Rilke und Nietzsche, “Dichtung und Volkstum,” Bd. 
‘10 Thid., p. 10. 

11 “Dieses Denken ist entweder wahr und dann unlésbar verbunden mit 


dem Sein des Denkenden, oder es ist als Inhalt ein wie ein Anderes GewuBtes 
und dann unwahr.” Jaspers, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Fraulein Butler’? der Fall ist, der Sinn fiir existenzielle Fragen 
abgeht.'* Aber selbst Dehns tiefer schiirende Interpretationen wer- 
den dem Problem kaum gerecht. Gesetzt man bewiese, daB Rilkes 
“Engel” und Nietzsches “ewige Wiederkunft” unmdgliche Konstruk- 
tionen seien, was hatte man dann schon bewiesen? Doch nur, da’ 
man auf einer Existenz-Ebene steht, wo weder Engel noch Wieder- 
kunft nétig sind. Fir Rilke und Nietzsche waren sie notig, diese 
Tatsache™ allein halte ich fiir wichtig. Ob man sie gut heilit oder 
ablehnt, ist gleichgiiltig, aber da& man sie sieht, als Tatsache im 
Leben Rilkes und Nietzsches sieht, darauf kommt es an. 

Im Ubrigen haben ja Rilke sowohl wie Nietzsche ausdricklich 
davor gewarnt mit Stiftern neuer Religionen verwechselt zu werden. 
“Ich will keine ‘Glaubigen’ . . . ich will kein Heiliger sein, lieber 
noch ein Hanswurst.”"* “Strenggenommen wiirde ich es [| Malte] 
niemandem in die Hand legen, es sei einfach da, da es ja das gute 
Gewissen hat, sich nicht leichtsinnig gebildet zu haben. Zulernen, 
im unmittelbaren Verstande dieses Worts, ist sicher nichts daran.’’?* 

Es soll also im Folgenden nicht der Versuch gemacht werden, 
den Wert oder Unwert der Existenz Deutungen Rilkes und 
Nietzsches zu priifen—was Jaspers hierzu in Bezug auf Nietzsche 
und Kierkegaard gesagt hat, gilt ja wohl auch fiir Rilke: “Ihre 
Antworten sind nicht die unseren’”*’—sondern es soll lediglich an 
Hand von Beispielen dargestellt werden, wie diese so verschiedenen 
Naturen zu den unmittelbaren Existenz-P roblemen reagierten, 
die im Dasein (und fiir das So-sein) der Menschen am wichtigsten 
sind: Familie, Vaterland, Religion, Beruf. 


I. Famitre. Familienlosigkeit, Heimatlosigkeit, Berufslosigkeit 
sind nach Ricarda Huch die drei Merkmale des typischen Lebens- 
laufes der romantischen Dichter. Jedoch eine solche Formulierung 
treffen, heift sie auch zu verneinen, denn demnach waren Rilke 
sowohl wie Nietzsche Romantiker. Beide haben diese drei Ziige 
gemeinsam. Wie scharf Nietzsche besonders gegen das romantische 
Lebensgefiihl Stellung genommen hat, ist bekannt. Er hatte den 
Blick dafiir, “daB jedes romantische Ideal eine Selbst-Flucht, 
eine Selbst-Verachtung und Selbst-Verurteilung dessen ist, der es 
erfindet.’’** Deshalb auch seine Verehrung fiir Voltaire, “dem grand- 
seigneur des Geistes,” dem er sein erstes gréBReres Werk widmet.’® 

12 R. M. Rilke von E. M. Butler (Cambridge University Press, 1941). 

18 Den Einwurf, da8 solche Fragen nicht in das Gebiet der Literarwissen- 
schaft gehoren, hat schon Dehn zuriickgewiesen. Dehn, of. cit., p. 3. 

14 Dehn spricht von der “Gliicksbetaubung, dem Machtrausch,” den der 
Wiederkunftsgedanke Nietzsche gab. Dehn, o/. cit., p. 9 

15 Nietzsche, XV, 116. 

16 Rilke, Briefe 1907/14, p. 197. 

17 gees, op. cit., p. 25. 

18 Nietzsche, XIV, 162. 

19 Die erste Ausgabe des Menschlichen Allzumenschlichen trug die Wid- 


mung: “Dem Andenken Voltaire’s geweiht, zur Gedachtnisfeier seines 
Todestages, des 30. Mai 1778.” 
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Deshalb sein Abscheu vor Rousseau. Auch Rilke, der der Gefahr 
in eine romantische Sentimentalitat zu verfallen, viel mehr ausge- 
setzt war, hat sich stets dagegen gewehrt: 
O alter Fluch der Dichter, 
die sich beklagen, wo sie sagen sollten, 
die immer urteiln uber ihr Gefuhl, 
statt es zu bilden. .. . 2° 


Auch Rilke widmet—seltsame Koinzidenz—eines seines Werke” 
einem franzosichen Anti-Romantiker, dem Bildhauer Auguste Rodin. 
Mit solch schablonenhaften Formulierungen wie klassisch und ro- 
mantisch wird nichts gewonnen. Es bedarf einer viel scharferen 
Definition des Begriffes “Familienlosigkeit.” Richtig ist, dali weder 
Nietzsche noch Rilke im Kreise und in der Bindung einer Familie 
schaffend gedacht werden kénnen. Aber es gibt auch Familien- 
bindungen anderer Art, es gibt einen Familiensinn, der in der 
Erkenntnis liegt, Glied einer langen Geschlechterreihe—Erbe zu 
sein. Und dieser Sinn war bei Rilke und Nietzsche stark ausgepragt. 
3ertram spricht von Nietzsches “eigenwillig betontem Familien- 
gefiihl,” dem “stolzen Schicksalsglauben seiner phantastischen und 
strengen Ahnenliebe, die mit den Jahren nur immer mehr zunimmt.”*” 
Und bei Rilke kénnen wir geradezu von einem Ahnenkult sprechen, 
der in seinem Werke immer wieder durchbricht, angefangen von 
jenem “hdchst nebensachlichen Buch,” dem Cornet bis zum Malte 
und ersichtlich in vielen Gedichten** und Briefstellen.** 

Die stolze Betonung der Abstammung, das bewuBte Berufen auf 
eine zum Teil sehr legendare Genealogie, zeigt die konservative 
Grundhaltung beider Kiinstler. Wenn man also in Nietzsche nur 
das Revolutionar-Zerst6érende und in Rilke die romantische Verein- 
samung sieht, bleibt man an der Oberflache. In Wirklichkeit waren 
beide konservative Naturen, allerdings mu der Begriff “konserva- 
tiv” in einem tiefen, urspriinglichen Sinne verstanden werden, als 
Gegenpol zu einer auferlich sehr unkonservativen Haltung. Das 
beiden eigentiimliche, existenzielle Spannungsgefiithl schwankt zwi- 
schen der Polaritat: Familienlosigkeit—Ahnenkult. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sei noch auf eine andere Ahnlichkeit 
hingewiesen, auf die Tatsache, daB sich beide, Rilke und Nietzsche, 
eigenwillig auf ihre zum Teil auBerdeutschen Urspriinge berufen, 
und zwar auf ihr “slawisches Blut.” Nietzsche hat bekanntlich seine 
Abstammung auf eine polnische Grafenfamilie, namens Nietzky, 
zurickgefihrt; Rilke auf béhmische Vorfahren, die Nadhernys, 

20 “Requiem fiir Graf von Kalckreuth.” 

21 Neue Gedichte, Anderer Teil. 

22 Ernst Bertram, Nietzsche (Berlin: Georg Bondi, 1929), p. 23. 


23 Siehe u.a., Neue Gedichte, pp. 69, 70. 
24 Siehe, u.a., Briefe aus den Jahren 1914 bis 1921 (Leipzig: Insel, 1938), 
244. 
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denen das Schlo& Kamenitz an der Linden gehért haben soll.*° Die 
im Werke beider so stark betonte, aristokratische Haltung—ein 
Beweis ihres konservativen Lebensgefiihls—wird durch solche gene- 
alogische Hinweise (wie dirftig belegt sie auch sein mdgen) 
begrindet. 


II. VaTERLAND. Zu den Existenzbindungen, die seit der Ro- 
mantik im Leben des Menschen am starksten ausgepragt sind, gehort 
das Vaterlandsgefihl. Es erscheint in den verschiedenartigsten 
Abténungen vom Patriotismus klassischer Pragung bis zu einem 
fanatischen, oft im Kollektiv-Wahn miindenden Chauvinismus. DaB 
letzterer im Werke Rilkes und Nietzsches fehlt, braucht nicht be- 
sonders betont zu werden. Denn darin liegt ja gerade die innere 
Verwandtschaft ihrer Naturen, dai sie, im schroffsten Gegensatz zu 
dem sich in Richtung auf das Kollektive hin bewegenden Zeitgeist, 
das Individuelle herausstellen, feiern und preisen. Die Einzelnen 
und immer wieder die Einzelnen sind es, an die sich ihr schaffender 
Wille klammert. Mit welch prophetischen Worten warnt schon 
Nietzsche vor dem von ihm klar erkannten Heraufkommen des 
Despotismus der Massen, der im Nihilismus enden mu8. Und Rilkes 
zarte Natur wurde von dem groben Ausbruch des Kollektiv-Wahns, 
der 1914 iiber die Welt fegte, so erschiittert, da& es ihm nur mit 
groBter Anstrengung gelang uber “die grofe Bruchstelle” hinweg 
den Weg zu seiner eigenen Aufgabe zuriick zu finden. 

Trotzdem hat es im Leben beider Augenblicke gegeben, wo sie 
als deutsche Patrioten fihlten und handelten. Nietzsche verlieB 
bekanntlich seine Schweizer Professur, um am Deutsch-Franzé- 
sischen Kriege teilzunehmen, Rilke “preist” den “unglaublichen 
Kriegsgott” : 

Endlich ein Gott. Da wir den friedlichen oft 
nicht mehr ergriffen, ergreift uns plotzlich der Schlacht-Gott, 


schleudert den Brand: und tiber dem Herzen voll Heimat 
schreit, den er donnernd bewohnt, sein rétlicher Himmel.?¢ 


Allerdings haben beide sehr bald und sehr griindlich mit dem Patri- 
otismus gebrochen. Nietzsche schreibt schon im Menschlichen “Gut 
deutsch sein heiBt sich entdeutschen’*’ einen Ausdruck, den er 
spater immer nachdricklicher wiederholt.2* Und Rilke médchte 
bereits 1915 den im August 1914 gepriesenen Kriegsgott wieder los 
sein. “Kanns denn keiner hindern und aufhalten? Warum gibt es 
nicht ein paar, drei, fiinf, zehn, die zusammenstehn und auf den 
Platzen schrein : Genug! und erschossen werden und wenigstens ihr 
Leben dafiir gegeben haben, daB es genug sei, wahrend die drauBen 
jetzt nur noch untergehen, damit das Enteetziiche wahre und wahre 


25 Briefe 1907/14, p 

26 Fiinf Gesange, August, 1914. 
27 Nietzsche, III, 159. 

28 Siehe u.a., Nietzsche, XIII, 337. 
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und des Unterganges kein Absehen sei.”*® Immer mehr drangt sich 
bei beiden die Uberzeugung durch, dai es Deutschland ist, welches— 
da es sich nicht findet—die Welt aufhalt. “Die Deutschen verderben, 
als Nachzigler den grofen Gang der europaischen Kultur.”*° 
“Deutschland hatte, im Jahre 1918, im Moment des Zusammen- 
bruchs, alle, die Welt, beschamen und erschittern kénnen durch 
einen Akt tiefer Wahrhaftigkeit und Umkehr.”* 

Diese Abkehr vom spezifisch Nationalen, die jedoch—trotz der 
hélderlinisch bitteren Worte Nietzsches—nicht als Abkehr vom 
Deutschen iiberhaupt gedeutet werden darf, auBert sich bei beiden 
darin, da& sie einmal mit Vorliebe ihren Wohnsitz auBerhalb des 
Reiches aufschlagen, in der Schweiz, in Frankreich und in Ober- 
Italien, und sodann, da sie die Kulturleistungen der nicht-deutschen 
Volker Europas besonders preisen. 

Es gehért zu den merkwirdigen Zufallen (7) in der deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte, da diese beiden Kiinstler, die, wie wohl nie- 
mand unter den Modernen, den Begriff der Inspiration, des “inneren 
Diktats” verstanden und erlebten, ihre groéfiten Werke unter so 
ahnlichen klimatischen und geographischen Bedingungen schufen. 
Bekanntlich ist der Geburtsraum der Elegien und des Zarathustra 
das Gebiet der Alpen. Dort fanden beide nach jahrelangem, verzwei- 
feltem Suchen den ihrer inneren Natur gemaBen Ort. “Denn es 
steht Niemandem frei wberall zu leben; und wer grofke Aufgaben 
zu losen hat, die seine ganze Kraft herausfordern, hat hier sogar 
eine sehr enge Wahl.’’** “6000 Fu jenseits von Mensch und Zeit,” 
jubelt Nietzsche, wahrend eines Spazierganges am See von Silva- 
plana, bei einem machtigen, pyramidal aufgetiirmten Block unweit 
Surlei, “fiel mir der ganze erste Zarathustra ein, vor allem Zara- 
thustra selber, als Typus; richtiger, er iiberfiel mich.’** Und als 
Rilke, tberwaltigt von dem “Qualm von Verhangnis” der Kriegs- 
und Nachkriegsjahre, die Walliser Landschaft entdeckte, fiihlte er 
sofort, dali hier endlich die 4uferen Bedingungen gegeben waren, 
die es ihm erméglichen wiirden, seine innere Aufgabe zu leisten. 
“Denn dieses Wallis (:ja, wieso nennt man’s nicht, wenn man die 
beruhmtesten Gegenden der Erde aufzahlt?) ist eine unvergleich- 
liche Landschaft,”*** “in groBartiger Weise fahig, dem Ausdruck 
unserer inneren Welt vielfaltige Aquivalente und Entsprechungen 
anzubieten.”’** 

Was sich hier, als die innere und auRere Natur im Gleichgewicht 
war, bei Rilke und Nietzsche abspielte, war das Wunder einer direk- 





29 Rilke, Briefe 1914/21, p. 78. 

80 Nietzsche, XIII, 349. 

81 Rilke, Briefe an eine junge Frau (Leipzig: Insel, o0.J.), p. 43. 

32 Nietzsche, XV, 30. 

88 Nietzsche, XV, 88. 

83a Rilke, Briefe aus Muzot, 1921 bis 1926 (Leipzig: Insel, 1936), p. 44. 
34 Tbid., p. 109. 
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ten Kommunikation. “Man hort, man sucht nicht; man nimmt, man 
fragt nicht, wer da gibt; wie ein Blitz leuchtet ein Gedanke auf, 
mit Notwendigkeit, in der Form ohne Zoégern,—ich habe nie eine 
Wahl gehabt,”** bekennt Nietzsche. Und Rilke jubelt: “Sie sind. 
Sie sind,”** als, nach einem “Orkan im Geiste” ohne gleichen, die 
Elegien und Sonette plotzlich “da-waren.” Daf in einer Zeit, die 
die Gewalt der Inspiration, des “im hochsten Grade unfreiwilligen” 
Schépfungsprozesses, nur als mythische Uberlieferung kennt, so 
etwas mdglich war, ist der beste Beweis fiir die tiefe existenzielle 
Verwandtschaft Rilkes und Nietzsches. 

Wir haben bereits oben darauf hingewiesen, daB sich beide mit 
Vorliebe auf ihr “slawisches Blut” berufen. “Meinem eigenen 
Gefiihl entspricht es ja mehr, als ich sagen kann, zu vermuten, daB 
die slawische Stroémung nicht die geringste sein modchte in den 
Vielfaltigkeiten meines Blutes,”*’ bekennt Rilke, und Nietzsche 
behauptete, daf er “in allen Wesentlichen Pole geblieben sei.’’** 
“Denke ich daran, wie oft ich unterwegs als Pole angeredet werde 
und von Polen selbst, wie selten man mich fir einen Deutschen 
nimmt, so kénnte es scheinen, daf ich nur zu den angespren- 
kelten Deutschen gehore.”*® Ja daf in den Adern aller starkeren 
Deutschen Slawenblut flie®e—“Bismarck ein Slawe’*°—und dai 
ganz Deutschland “eine vor-slawische Station sei, die dem pansla- 
wistischen Europa den Weg bereiten werde.’** Am tiefsten von 
allen slawischen Nationen interessieren sie sich fiir Ru®land. 

Der Eindruck, den Ru®land auf den jungen Rilke machte, ist be- 
kannt. Ebenso die Tatsache, daB er russisch lernte und sich voriiber- 
gehend sogar dichterisch in dieser Sprache versuchte. Zeitlebens 
sieht er in seiner russischen ‘““Wahlheimat” das Land der Zukunft, 
wo “die Menschen voll Ferne sind, UngewiBheit und Hoffnung: 
Werdende.”*? “RuBland hat mich zu dem gemacht, was ich bin, von 
dort ging ich innerlich aus, alle Heimat meines Instinkts, all mein 
innerer Ursprung ist dort.”** Auch Nietzsche fordert “ein un- 
bedingtes Zusammengehen mit RuBland’”** und sieht “mehr Hang 
zur GroBe in den Gefihlen der russischen Nihilisten, als in denen 
der englischen Utilitarier.”** Bezeichnenderweise erkennen beide in 
Dostojewski einen verwandten Geist. ““Wie erlésend ist Dostojewski” 

85 Nietzsche, XV, 90. 

86 Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 103. 

37 Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 236. 

88 Bertram, op. cit., p. 27. 

39 Nietzsche, IV, 13. 

40 Nietzsche, XIII, 347. 

41 Nietzsche, XIII, 346. 

42 Rilke, Briefe und Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit, 1899-1902 (Leipzig: Insel, 
1933), p. 419. 

43 Rilke, Briefe 1914/1921, p. 292. 


44 Nietzsche, XIJI, 353. 
45 Nietzsche, XIII, 352. 
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(Nietzsche).“* War es nicht Dostojewski, der “das durchaus 
Unertragliche ertrug” (Rilke)*’ und trotzdem das Dasein bejahte? 
Und wie Nietzsche die russischen Nihilisten rechtfertigt, so sieht 
Rilke im Bolschewismus nur “eine Vogelscheuche . . . um die West- 
linge und ihre rechthaberische und stérende Einmischung fernzu- 
halten.’’** Er ist iiberzeugt, daB unter den nachsten Bewegungen der 
Erde die russische “die groBartigste und gerechteste’*® sein wird. 
Nietzsche fordert geradezu: “RuBland muf Herr Europas und 
Asiens werden— es mu kolonisieren und China und Indien gewin- 
nen. Europa als das Griechenland Roms.’*® Und warnt: “Keine 
amerikanische Zukunft.”™ 

Auch das ist bezeichnend: die grundsatzliche Ablehnung alles 
“Westlichen” besonders Amerikanischen, auf die man bei Rilke und 
Nietzsche immer wieder st6&t. Rilke spricht von “leeren, gleich- 
gultigen Dingen, Schein-Dingen, Lebens-Attrappen, die 
von Amerika her (nach Europa) drangen’*®? und gibt damit die 
existenzielle Begriindung fiir die anti-amerikanisck: Richtung in 
der europaischen Literatur. Denn fiir den existenziell Denkenden 
ist der Gegensatz Russland :Amerika der zwischen Sein und Schein. 
Amerika ist “vielleicht nur anscheinend eine Weltmacht,”™ sagt 
Nietzsche und Rilke findet, daB& selbst ein amerikanischer Apfel nur 
“scheinbar” existiert und nichts gemeinsam hat mit einem euro- 
paischen Apfel, in den “Hoffnung und Nachdenklichkeit unserer 
Vorvater eingegangen war.”** Beide sehen die Existenz bedroht 
durch die Ausbreitung des amerikanisch-mechanistischen Prinzips. 
Denn “eine essentiell mechanische Welt ware eine essentiell sinnlose 
Welt” (Nietzsche). Ebenso Rilke: 


Sieh, die Maschine: 
wie sie sich walzt und racht 
und uns entstellt und schwacht.5¢ 


Anders steht es um ihre Beziehungen zu Frankreich. Auch Frank- 
reich ist ja ein “westliches” Land und der Gegensatz Frankreich: 
RuBland genau so unmif®verstandlich, sollte man meinen, wie der 
zwischen Amerika und Ru®land. Dem ist aber nicht so. Der Gegen- 
saf® besteht wohl, aber auf einer anderen Ebene. Im Falle Amerika: 
RuBland heiBt er (fiir den existenziell Denkenden wohlgemerkt) 
Mechanistik :Existenz. Im Falle Frankreich :Ru®land—Vernunft 


46 Nietzsche, XVI, 247. 

47 Rilke, Briefe 1914/21, p. 354. 
48 Rilke, Briefe 1914/21, p. 306. 
49 Idem. 

50 Nietzsche, XITI, 359. 

51 Nietzsche, XIII, 353. 

52 Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 335. 
58 Nietzsche, XIII, 355. 

54 Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 336. 
55 Nietzsche, V, 331. 

56 Rilke, Sonette an Orpheus, I, 18. 
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und Existenz. Und Vernunft und E-xistenz sind “die groBen Pole 
unseres Seins, in allen Weisen des Umgreifenden sich begegnend. 
Sie sind untrennbar.’** Mechanistik und Existenz dagegen stehen 
in gar keinem Seinsverhaltnis. Eine mechanische Existenz ware 
sinnlos. 

Frankreich ist fiir Rilke und Nietzsche das Symbol fur die Ver- 
nunft schlechthin. Sie sehen in allen AuBerungen des franzdsischen 
Geistes den Willen zur Form, zur kiinstlerischen Gestaltung. Die 
franzosische Sprache erscheint ihnen das vollkommenste Instrument 
fiir die Rationalisierung des Irrationalen. Nietzsche bekennt, er 
schriebe seine Biicher am liebsten auf franzésisch und Rilke dichtet 
darin. Beide schwarmen von Paris. Obwohl er selbst nie dort war 
findet Nietzsche, daf man “als Artist keine Heimat in Europa hat 
auBer in Paris.”** Rilke nennt es geradezu “mein Paris, das ewige 
Paris.’*® Es handelt sich ja aber im Grunde gar nicht um eine Stadt, 
eine Landschaft oder einen Kulturkreis sondern um die Verk6érpe- 
rung einer tief im Wesen Rilkes und Nietzsches liegenden Anlage, 
die mit dem Ausdruck “apollonisch” bezeichnet werden kann. Der 
Gegensatz Frankreich:RuBland ware dann derselbe, den Nietzsche 
apollonisch :dionysisch nennt. Wobei Frankreich das apollonische 
Prinzip der Klarheit, Ordnung, Beherrschung bedeutet und Ruf- 
land das dionysische des Rausches, der Unbegrenztheit, der Weite. 
Diese Polaritat ist im Werke beider klar erkennbar. Man denke z.B. 
bei Nietzsche an den Gegensatz Menschliches Allzumenschliches 
und Zarathustra, bei Rilke an Neue Gedichte und Stundenbuch. 

Der Begriff Vaterland ist also bei Rilke und Nietzsche nicht 
eindeutig festzulegen, erscheint vielmehr als existenzielles Span- 
nungsgefiihl, das zwischen den beiden Polen Frankreich :RuBland 
oszilliert und in “aneignender Verwandlung”’® einen wbernationalen 
Typus schafft: den homo europaeus. “Bei allen umfanglicheren und 
tieferen Menschen dieses Jahrhunderts war es die eigentliche Gesamt- 
arbeit ihrer Seele, jene neue Synthesis vorzubereiten und versuchs- 
weise ‘den Europaer’ der Zukunft vorwegzunehmen.”™ Auch hierin 
zeigt sich eine beiden gemeinsame Grundhaltung, die im entschie- 
denen Gegensatz zu der Hauptstromung ihrer Zeit, dem Nationaljs- 
mus, steht. Dabei ist festzuhalten, daB es sich nicht um einen intel- 
lektuellen Internationalismus® handelt sondern um ein innerlich 
erlebtes Europaertum. 

57 Jaspers, op. cit., p. 41. 

58 Nietzsche, XV, 38. 

59 Rilke, Briefe 1914/21, p. 326. 

60“Das Hochste gelingt nur in aneignender Verwandlung” (Jaspers, op. 
cit., p. 72) ; vgl. damit Nietzsches “Nur wer sich wandelt, bleibt mir verwandt” 
und Rilkes “Wolle die Wandlung.” 


61 Nietzsche, XIII, p. 357. 
62 Den Marxismus und Sozialismus lehnten beide ab. 
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III. Reticion. Die Frage nach der religidsen Haltung Rilkes und 
Nietzsches hangt zunachst davon ab, wie man sie definiert. Wenn 
man sie dogmatisch verengt, dh. wenn man Religion mit Chris- 
tentum gleichsetzt, scheint sie leicht zu beantworten. Dann ware 
nur zu sagen, dafi weder Rilke noch Nietzsche religids waren, denn 
aus ihrer antichristlichen Haltung haben beide nie einen Hehl 
gemacht. Aber selbst das ist schief. Gerade Nietzsches leiden- 
schaftlicher Kampf gegen das Christentum zeigt, wie bitter ernst 
es ihm darum war. Ein Gegner, den man bis in die letzten Fasern 
seines Wesens bekampfen mu, um schlieBlich mit dem Aufschrei’ 
“Dionysos gegen den Gekreuzigten” zusammenzubrechen, ist kein 
gewohnlicher Gegner. Nietzsches ChristenhaB kann also geradezu 
das Gegenteil beweisen: seine tiefe, schicksalhafte Verbundenheit 
mit dem Christentum.® So hat man nur, wenn man liebt. 

Im Werke Rilkes st6Bt man seltener auf eine ausgesprochen 
antichristliche Haltung—in den Briefen schon eher*—etwa wie im 
Malte, in der merkwiirdig unchristlichen Auslegung des Gleich- 
nisses vom verlorenen Sohn, oder im Stundenbuch: “Denn Dir liegt 
nichts an den Christen” ;** “Kein Jenseitswarten und kein Schaun 
nach Driiben.”®* Im Gegenteil, Rilkes eigentiimliche “Froémmigkeit” 
—die Gebete des Stundenbuchs sind hier wieder zu nennen—ist 
leicht mit einer christlich-katholischen Grundstimmung zu_ver- 
wechseln, wie es ja auch haufig genug geschieht.% Die neuere Rilke- 
forschung wendet sich von einer solchen Interpretation des Rilke- 
schen Werkes ab.® Sie versucht zu beweisen, da dem Dichter die 
religidse Grundhaltung fehlt. So z.B. Mason, der nach jahrelanger 
Bemiithung zu der Uberzeugung gekommen ist, dai “der innerste 
Kern der Rilkeschen Lebenshaltung nicht das Religiédse sondern das 
Kunstschépferische sei.”® 

In der Masonschen Gegeniiberstellung von Genie und Heiligem 
ist unzweifelhaft viel Wahres. Ebenso in seiner Folgerung, daB 
“das Spatwerk Rilkes [und, wie ich hinzufiigen méchte, Nietzsches] 
nur von der Grenzsituation zwischen dem Genialen und dem Re- 
ligidsen aus richtig erfaBt werden kann.”"® HeiBt das aber nicht, 
da das Religidse aus dem Werke Rilkes nicht wegzudenken ist? 
Selbst wenn es nur als Gegenpol zum Kiinstlerisch-genialen besteht 
und verbunden ist mit der leidvollen Einsicht, da8 uns heutigen 

63 Siehe Bertram, pp. 142 ff.; Dehn, p. 11. 

* Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 186 u. 339. 

65 Rilke, Gedichte, zweiter Teil (Leipzig: Insel, 1927), p. 244. 

86 Jbid., p. 255. 

87 So u.a., Katharina Kippenberg, R. M. Rilke, ein Beitrag (Leipzig, 1935) ; 
Gertrud Baumer, Ich kreise um Gott (Berlin, 1935). 

68 So u.a., E. C. Mason, Lebenshaltung und Symbolik bei R. M. Rilke 
(Weimar, 1939); Werner Guenther, Weltinnenraum: Die Dichtung Rainer 
Maria Rilkes (Bern-Leipzig: Paul Haupt, 1943). 


69 Mason, op. cit., p. ix. 
70 Tbid., p. xxi. 
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die Einfalt des Herzens fehlt, die in weniger zerfahrenen Zeiten 
den Menschen zum Heiligen fiihrt. “Wohin sind die Tage Tobiae ?””"™* 
Auf diese Frage gibt es fiir uns nur eine Antwort: die Kunst. “Wie 
andere, ferne Welten zu Gdéttern reifen werden—weiB ich nicht. 
Aber fiir uns ist die Kunst der Weg” (Rilke) ." 

Das kénnte auch Nietzsche geschrieben haben, wie denn auch als 
Motto iiber der ersten Fassung der Fréhlichen Wissenschaft das 
Wort Emersons steht: ‘““Dem Dichter und Weisen sind alle Dinge 
befreundet und geweiht, alle Erlebnisse niitzlich, alle Tage heilig, 
alle Menschen gottlich.” DaB& auch Rilke einen Ausspruch Emersons 
als Motto verwendet hat, mag wiederum als ‘“merkwirdige Koinzi- 
denz” erwahnt werden. Im Rodin-Buch heiBt es: “The hero is he 
who is immovably centered.” 

Religion im Sinne einer bestimmten Glaubensrichtung findet man 
weder bei Rilke noch bei Nietzsche. ‘“‘Glaube, dieser Zwang zu Gott, 
hat keinen Platz, wo einer mit der Entdeckung Gottes begonnen 
hat.”"* Dagegen eignet beiden ein tiefes, existenzielles Spannungs- 
gefiihl, zwischen dessen weit auseinander liegenden Polen—Held 
und Heiliger—sie die Realitat des menschlichen Daseins leidend 
erleben. Nur von der Grenzsituation des Helden aus ist die des 
Heiligen zu verstehen, und umgekehrt. “Sei—und wisse zugleich des 
Nicht-Seins Bedingung.”"* Oder: 


Nur wer mit Toten vom Mohn 
aB, von dem ihren, 
wird nicht den leisesten Ton 
wieder verlieren.75 
Sie zu Heiligen oder Helden zu erheben, wie es manchmal ge- 
schieht,”® ist ein griindliches Mifverstehen ihrer Leistung, die ja 
gerade im Auf-sich-nehmen der Existenz besteht. Der Heilige (oder 
Held) nimmt die Existenz nicht auf sich, sondern iberwindet sie. “In 
der Welt habt ihr Angst, aber ich habe die Welt tberwunden.” Das 
hatte weder Rilke noch Nietzsche sagen kénnen. Denn die Ruhe 
der heldischen oder heiligen Mitte ist denen versagt, die den Zwie- 
spalt des menschlichen Daseins bis zur Neige zu kosten gewillt sind, 
und die ihr Menschsein fithlen “halb als Schande vielleicht und halb 
als unsagliche Hoffnung.”*? Deshalb fehlt bei ihnen auch der Er- 
losergedanke ganz. Sie wollen ia nicht von dieser Welt erlést wer- 
den, sie wollen die Herrlichkeiten und Schrecken des Daseins auf- 
und in-sich-nehmen, “dies alles auf seine Seele nehmen, Altestes, 
71 Rilke, Zweite Duineser Elegie. 
72 Rilke, Toskanisches Tagebuch, zit. Guenther, p. 43. 
78 Rilke, Briefe 1921/26, p. 66. 
74 Rilke, Sonette an Orpheus, II, 13. 
75 Rilke, Sonette an Orpheus, I, 9. 
Schon zu Lebzeiten haftete beiden der Nimbus des Heiligen an. Fir 
seine italienischen Wirtsleute war Nietzsche “il santo tedesco”; Rilke bekam 


den Beinamen “Dottor Serafico” von der Furstin Taxis. 
77 Rilke, Zweite Duineser Elegie. 
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Neuestes, Verluste, Hoffnungen, Eroberungen, Siege der Mensch- 
heit; dies alles endlich in Einer Seele haben und in Ein Gefuhl 
zusammendrangen: dies miBte doch ein Gliick ergeben, das bisher 
der Mensch noch nicht kannte.”** Sie wollen ihr Schicksal lieben 
(amor fati), weil sie wissen, daB “Schrecken, Entbehrungen, Verarm- 
ungen, Mitternachte, Abenteuer, Wagnisse, Fehlgriffe so nétig sind, 
wie ihr Gegenteil.”"® Wahrend der Held sein Schicksal kampfer- 
isch meistert, wahrend der Heilige es durch Gottes Gnade wber- 
windet, wahrend der gewohnliche Sterbliche nur die Sonnenseiten 
des Daseins, das Gliick, gelten laBt, fiihlt der existenzielle Mensch, 
“das der ganze, der rihmiiche Teppich gemeint ist.’”’*° “Wer spricht 
von Siegen? Uberstehn ist alles” ( Rilke).** ““Trachte ich denn nach 
Glick? Ich trachte nach meinem Werke” ( Nietzsche) .** 

Aus dieser Grundhaltung heraus, die den “ans Jenseits verun- 
treuten Himmel” wieder ins Diesseits riickt, erklart sich der hym- 
nisch-preisende Ton im Spatwerk Rilkes und Nietzsches, das— 
genau so wie das Spatwerk Beethovens (und hier ware eine tiefe 
Verwandtschaft aufzuzeigen)—in der Heiligsprechung der Erde 
gipfelt. 

Erde, du liebe, ich will. Oh, glaub, es bediurfte 

nicht deiner Frihlinge mehr, mich dir zu gewinnen, einer 
ach, ein einziger ist schon dem Blute zu viel. 

Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen, von weit her. 
Immer warst du im Recht, und dein heiliger Einfall 

ist der vertrauliche Tod. 

Siehe, ich lebe. Woraus? Weder Kindheit noch Zukunft 
werden weniger. . . . Uberzahliges Dasein 

entspringt mit im Herzen.** 


Man mag eine solche Haltung nennen wie man will: religiés oder 
tragisch—und sie enthalt wesentliche Ziige von beiden—mit Re- 
ligion, Helden- oder Menschentum im gewohnlichen Verstande hat 
sie nichts gemein. Sie ist einmalig, genau so einmalig wie das Dasein 
Rilkes und Nietzsches. “Zu lernen ist nichts daran.”” Das heiBt aber 
durchaus nicht, daB sie bedeutungslos ware. Im Gegenteil. “Durch 
das Wissen um die Ausnahme kann unsere Seele, statt in neue Enge 
sich zu verkapseln, offen bleiben fiir die mdgliche Wahrheit und 
Wirklichkeit, die selbst noch in der Verzweiflung, im Selbstmord, 
in der Leidenschaft zur Nacht, in jeder Gestalt des negativen Ent- 
schlusses sprechen kann. . . . Ohne die Ausnahme ware uns ein 
unentbehrlicher Weg im Zugang auf Wahrheit verloren.”’™* 


78 Nietzsche, V, 259. 

79 Nietzsche, V, 261. 

80 Rilke, Sonette an Orpheus, I1, 21. 

*1 Rilke, Gedichte, Zweiten Teil, p. 343 
82 Nietzsche, VI, 476. 

83 Rilke, Neunte Elegie. 

84 Jaspers, op. cit., p. 94. 
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IV. Berur. Die auBeren Ahnlichkeiten, die wir in der Lebens- 
haltung Rilkes und Nietzsches aufgezeigt haben, scheinen zu fehlen, 
wo es sich um die Frage der biirgerlichen Existenz handelt. Der 
Gegensatz zwischen dem in Amt und Wiirde seiner Baseler Professur 
lebenden Nietzsche und dem zeitlebens “berufslosen” Dichter ist 
augenfallig. Ist er deshalb grundsatzlich? 

Zunachst ist zu sagen, daB Nietzsche seine akademische Tatigkeit 
stets als etwas Zufalliges, Nebensachliches ansah: “so war ich zum 
Beispiel eines Tages Universitatsprofessor,—ich hatte nie im gering- 
sten an dergleichen gedacht, denn ich war kaum 24 Jahre alt.’’** 
Sodann, daB er seine Hauptwerke gerade nicht als Professor schrieb, 
Der tiefe Konflikt zwischen Beruf und Berufung, an dem Rilke so 
gelitten hat, war Nietzsche keineswegs fremd. Er spitzte sich in 
den letzten Jahren seiner Lehrtatigkeit immer mehr zu und drohte 
mit seinem v6lligen kérperlichen Zusammenbruch zu enden. Die 
Baseler Luft, so klagt er, mache ihn zu seiner eigentlichen Aufgabe 
unfahig. Als die Spannung unertraglich wurde, entschied er sich 
sein Amt niederzulegen. “Academia derelinquenda est,’”** schreibt 
er an seinen Freund Overbeck. 


Damals entschied sich mein Instinkt unerbittlich gegen ein noch langeres 
Nachgeben, Mitgehn, Mich-selbst-verwechseln. Jede Art Leben, die ungin- 
stigsten Bedingungen, Krankheit, Armut,—Alles schien mir jener unwirdigen 
“Selbstlosigkeit” vorziehenswert, in die ich zuerst aus Unwissenheit, aus 
Jugend geraten war, in der ich spater aus Tragheit, aus sogenanntem “Pflicht- 
gefuhl” hangen geblieben war.’? 


Was es fiir ein tragischer Entschlu8& war, dieses radikale Austreten 
aus der biirgerlichen Existenz, und in welcher Katastrophe er 
endete, ist bekannt. Denn es ist ja nicht so, daB eine solche grund- 
satzliche Entscheidung, wenn sie einmal getroffen ist, unangefochten 
bleibt. Der Konflikt zwischen Beruf und Berufung geht weiter, an 
welchem Pol die Existenz auch steht. Von der eisigen Einsamkeit 
seines Kiinstlertums aus hat Nietzsche immer wieder sehnsiichtige 
Blicke auf die Gebundenheit eines biirgerlichen Berufes geworfen. 
Und als seine Freunde sahen, auf welche gefahrliche Grenze er 
hinlebte, rieten sie ihm doch wieder einen menschlichen Stitzpunkt 
zu finden. Overbeck schlagt vor, er solle Deutsch-Lehrer an einer 
hdheren Schule werden** und Nietzsche selbst findet diesen Vor- 
schlag sehr “acceptabel.” “Jacob Burckhardt hat mich dringlich 
aufgefordert, ‘Weltgeschichte ex professo zu docieren,’’’*® fiigt er 
in Klammern, aber nicht ohne Stolz hinzu. Jedoch weif er innerlich 
genau, dali ihm ein solcher Ausweg gerade nicht gegeben ist. “Aber 
warten wir erst noch Zarathustra ab: ich fiirchte, keine Behérde der 


85 Nietzsche, XV, 45. 

86 F. Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit F. Overbeck (Leipzig: Insel, 1916), p. 86. 
87 Nietzsche, XV, 77. 

88 Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit Overbeck, p. 209. 

89 [bid., p. 212. 
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Welt wird mich darnach noch zum Lehrer der Jugend haben 
wollen.” 

Noch leidvoller als Nietzsche hat Rilke, der die Sicherheit eines 
gelernten Berufes nie kannte, an seiner Berufung gelitten. Ratlos 
und erschépft “wie Raskolnikow nach der Tat,”™ saB er in Paris, 
nachdem er den Malte beendet hatte, und wufte nicht, was er nun 
mit seinem Leben anfangen sollte. Wenn er nur etwas gelernt hatte, 
eine liebe, tagliche Beschaftigung, mit der er die langen Jahre des 
Wartens ausfillen kénnte. In Verzweiflung stellt er sich auBere 
Aufgaben, macht Ubersetzungen, versucht sich durch strenge Arbeits- 
plane tiber die innere Leere hinwegzuhelfen. Umsonst. Erschiittert 
erkennt er, daB seiner Kunst die Sicherheit des Handwerksmabigen 
fehit, die Rodin in so reichem Mabe besitzt. Was nitzt das “grobe 
Beispiel” des Meisters, was niitzt es, das ihn Rodin immer wieder 
zur Arbeit ermahnt, da er doch nicht arbeiten kann. Die Angst vor 
dem Nicht-arbeiten-kénnen wird nachgerade zur Besessenheit. “Ich 
gehe mit mir zu Rat, weshalb ich noch immer nicht arbeite, es ware 
Zeit, diese lange Trockenheit bringt mir nach und nach meine Seele 
wirklich in Hungersnot.’*? Er spielt mit dem Gedanken Medizin 
zu studieren, will reiten lernen, macht lange Reisen, “um der inneren 
Uberraschung und UberwAltigung die Erwartung nicht mehr vorzu- 
bereiten, die sie obstinat leer laBt.”** Es ist ihm unertraglich so ganz 
ohne Beruf und ohne Berufung zu sein. “Wie ist es moglich, dab 
ich jetzt, vorbereitet und zum Ausdruck erzogen, eigentlich ohne 
Berufung bleibe, iberzahlig?’’®* Genau wie Nietzsche klagt er tiber 
seine Gesundheit, ber Klima und Landschaft und erwagt den 
Gedanken sich einer Psychoanalyse zu unterziehen, obwohl er weib, 


daB die Analyse fiir mich nur Sinn hatte, wenn der merkwirdige Hinter- 
gedanke, nicht mehr zu schreiben . . . mir wirklich ernst ware. Dann dirfte 
man sich die Teufel austreiben lassen, da sie ja im Burgerlichen wirklich 
nur storend und peinlich sind, und gehen die Engel modglicherweise mit aus, 
so muBte man auch das als Vereinfachung auffassen und sich sagen, daB 
sie in jenem neuen, nachsten Beruf [welchem?] sicher nicht in Verwendung 
kamen.®5 


Am anderen Pol der Existenz stehend, findet Nietzsche ebenso tra- 
gische Worte, wenn er schreibt : 


Die Antinomie meiner jetzigen Lage und Existenzform liegt jetzt darin, 
daB alles, was ich als philosophus radicalis nOtig habe—Freiheit von Beruf, 
Weib, Kind, Gesellschaft, Vaterland, Glauben usw. usw. ich als ebensoviele 
Entbehrungen empfinde, insofern ich gliicklicherweise ein lebendiges 


90 Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit Overbeck, p. 212. 
91 Rilke, Briefe 1907/14, p. 112. 

92 [bid., p. 130. 

93 [bid., p. 138. 

%4 Tbid., p. 150. 

%5 [bid., p. 180. 
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Wesen und nicht bloB eine Analysierungs-Maschine und ein Objektitvations- 
Apparat bin.% 


Diese Worte enthalten die Grundtragik des existenziellen Men- 
schen, der nirgends zu Hause ist, dem niemand helfen kann— 
“Engel nicht, Menschen nicht” (Rilke)*’—der die schauerliche 
Einsicht hat, daB es niemanden gibt, mit dem er sich verwandt 
fiihlt—“unter den Lebenden so wenig als unter den Toten” ( Nietz- 
sche)**—und der dennoch, “an dem Ausgang der grimmigen Ein- 
sicht, Jubel und Ruhm aufsingt zustimmenden Engeln.”®® 

Die spezifischen Existenz-Probleme bei Rilke und Nietzsche sind 
bedingt durch kompromiBlos bis an die Grenzen vorgetriebene polare 
Spannungsgefihle. In Bezug auf die normalen Existenzbindungen 
erscheinen sie als Familienlosigkeit :Ahnenkult, Frankreich :Ru®land, 
Held :Heiliger, Beruf :Berufung. Dabei ist es nicht nur die Richtung 
sondern das Ma8 der Spannung, was dem Werke beider das eigenar- 
tig Zweideutige, Schillernde gibt. ‘Das Gemeinsame ihrer Wirkung, 
zu bezaubern und dann zu enttauschen, zu ergreifen und dann un- 
befriedigt stehen zu lassen, wie es Jaspers in Bezug auf Nietzsche 
und Kierkegaard nennt.”?”° 

AbschlieBend soll noch erwahnt werden, was F. Dehn im Einzel- 
nen gezeigt hat, namlich, daB trotz der vielen Ahnlichkeiten in der 
existenziellen Grundhaltung Nietzsches und Rilkes, die Zentren 
dieser Haltung in scharf von einander getrennten Regionen der 
menschlichen Struktur liegen: bei Nietzsche im Geist, bei Rilke in 
der Seele. Das meint KaBner,?®! wenn er Rilke die Monumentalitat 
des Geistes abspricht, ihm dafiir aber die Monumentalitat der Seele 
zugesteht. Den Engel, mit dem Rilke in demiitiger Verzweiflung 
ringt, sucht Nietzsches Herrscherwille zu zwingen. “Ich lasse Dich 
nicht, Du segnest mich denn”: diese Grundhaltung ist beiden ge- 
meinsam. Rilkes Weg jedoch fiihrt iiber Demut und Dienen (Pas- 
sion), Nietzsches iiber Herrschen und Befehlen (Aktion). 


Reed College 


96 Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit Overbeck, p. 351. 

97 Rilke, Erste Elegie. 

98 Nietzsches Briefwechsel mit Overbeck, p. 342. 

99 Rilke, Zehnte Elegie. 

100 Jaspers, op. cit., p. 24. 

101 R, KaBner, “R. M. Rilke, Zum Gedachtnis seines Geburtstages,” Frank- 
furter Zeitung, Dez. 4, 1935. 














TWO IRISH BULLS IN KANT’S “KRITIK DER 
URTHEILSKRAFT” 


By Joun HENNIG 


Anmerkung § 54 of Kritik der Urtheilskraft, at the end of the 
first Abschnitt of the Kritik der dsthetischen Urtheilskraft, is re- 
markable as the chief passage in which Kant deals with humour. 
In this passage, Kant actually descends to quoting two jokes to 
support his definition of laughter as “ein Affect aus der plotzlichen 
Verwandlung einer gespannten Erwartung in Nichts.”* 


Wenn Jemand erzahlit: daB, als ein Indianer an der Tafel eines Englanders 
in Surate eine Bouteille mit Ale Sffnen und alles dieses Bier, in Schaum 
verwandelt, herausdringen sah und mit vielen Ausrufungen seine groBe 
Verwunderung anzeigte, auf die Frage des Englanders: was ist denn hier 
sich so sehr zu verwundern, antwortete: Ich wundere mich auch nicht 
dariiber, daB es herausgeht, sondern wie ihr es habt herein kriegen konnen: 
so lachen wir... . 


In their Essay on Irish Bulls, Richard Lovell and Maria Edge- 
worth quote the same story to support their view of “bulls” that 
“an ignorant person very certainly, even in the very circumstances 
which betray ignorance, [may] evince considerable ability.”* 


For instance, the native Indian who for the first time saw a bottle of porter 
uncorked, and who expressed great astonishment at the quantity of froth, 
which he saw burst from the bottle, and much curiosity to know whether it 
could all be put in again showed even in his ignorance a degree of capacity. ... 


The second joke quoted by Kant is: 


Wenn der Erbe eines reichen Verwandten diesem sein LeichenbegangniB 
recht feierlich veranstalten will, klagt, daB es ihm hiemit nicht recht gelingen 
wolle; denn je mehr ich meinen Trauerleuten Geld gebe betriibt auszusehen, 
desto lustiger sehen sie aus: so lachen wir laut... . 


To this passage J. H. Bernard, in the second edition of his English 
translation of Kritik der Urtheilskraft, made the following note: 


This jest may have been taken from Steele’s play “The Funeral or Grief 
a la mode” (1702) where it occurs verbatim.® 


1] am quoting the text as found in the first edition (Berlin and Libau, 
1790), pp. 222 ff. 

2 London, 1802, p. 60. In my article on “Jean Paul and Ireland,” MLR, XL 
(1945), 196, I pointed out that, according to Richter, Continental beer, in 
contrast to British beer, had an exuberant amount of froth. J. G. Kohl 
(Irland, 1943) mentions that, right up to his time, Hamburg beer was im- 
ported into Ireland. 

8 London, 1914, p. 224. This note was not found in the first edition (1892), 
nor was it repeated in the new translation of Kritik der Urtheilskraft which, 
with Dean Bernard’s assistance, was produced by James Creed Meredith, M.A. 
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Bernard’s note refers to the first scene of the first act of Steele’s 
play, where Sable, the undertaker, talking to one of his men, says: 


You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I pity you, take you out of a great man’s 
service and show you the pleasure of receiving wages? Did I give you ten, 
then fifteen, now twenty shillings a week, to be sorrowful? and the more I 
give you, I think, the gladder you are. 


There is no evidence of Kant’s indulging in such frivolous reading 
as that of Steele’s plays. My suggestion is that Kant heard both jokes 
from his British friends at Kénigsberg with whom he often dined.* 
If this suggestion is acceptable, those two jokes would throw some 
new light on Kant’s private life. Table-talks, especially with for- 
eigners, were an important source of his information on those 
spheres of life to which he, who never left the precincts of Koénigs- 
berg, had no direct and personal access. That all the illustrations of 
his theory of laughter originated from English and Anglo-Irish 
sources® is remarkable. Whether those two jokes can be described 
as bulls or not, may we regard them as the only Irish® associations 
in his work? 


Sutton, Co. Dublin 


National University of Ireland and Sen. Mod. Trinity College, Dublin (Ox- 
ford 1911, 199 f.). On page xiii, Meredith gave an interesting account of the 
prominent part played by Trinity College, Dublin, in Kant studies in the 
British Isles. In 1889, Bernard had collaborated with Mahaffy in the second 
edition of Mahaffy’s book on Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. 
In 1893, appeared the second edition of the translation of Krittk der prak- 
tischen Vernunft by Thomas K. Abbott, like Bernard and Mahaffy a member 
of the School of Divinity of Trinity College. 

4 Green, Motherby, and Philipps (see my article in MLR, XLI [1946], 49). 
Kant’s grandfather was Scottish (Kuno Fischer, Kant, p. 116 f.). The signifi- 
cance of the oral tradition of bulls has been emphasized by G. R. Neilson in 
the preface and appendix to his edition of the Edgeworths’ essay (London, 
1898) ; see below note 6. 

5 Needless to say also the third illustration of Kant’s theory of laughter 
is derived from these sources: “Auf eine dergleichen Erzahlung erzahlt ein 
anderer Schalk sehr umstandlich den Gram eines Kaufmanns, der aus Indien 
mit allem seinen Vermogen in Waaren, nach Europa zuriickkehrend, in einem 
schweren Sturm alles tber Bord zu werfen genéthigt wurde und sich dermaBen 
gramte, daB ihm dariiber in derselben Nacht die Perriicke grau wurde.” 

6 The earliest reference to Irish bulls which I could trace in German litera- 
ture is found in Karl Gottlieb Kiittner’s Briefe iiber Irland (Leipzig, 1785), 
pp. 211 ff. In his letter of March 4, 1829, Goethe discussed an Irish bull with 
Zelter (this bull is not found in the Edgeworths’ collection or Neilson’s addi- 
tions, but, I am informed, is still told in Irish country districts) ; see my 
article on “Goethe’s Personal Relations with Ireland,” Dublin Magazine, 
January-March, 1943, p. 48. An interesting article on bulls was contributed 
by Wilhelm Muller (Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XXII, 689) to Ersch- 
Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie (Leipzig, 1825), I, ii, vol. 14, p. 6. Miiller 
quoted Steele and the Edgeworths, but the example given by himself is not 
so much an illustration of bulls as of the Irish tradition of changelings. 











DER STAND DER GERMANISTISCHEN BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
By Arno SCHIROKAUER 


Im Sommer 1946 hat die Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig ihre bibli- 
ographische Tatigkeit wieder aufgenommen, indem sie unter dem 
Titel Deutsche Nationalbibliographie ihr altbekanntes Wdchent- 
liches Verzeichnis wieder aufleben lie®. Zwischen 17. August und 23. 
September sind nicht weniger als acht Nummern der Bibliographie 
erschienen, seitdem im Abstand von zwei bis vier Wochen je ein 
Doppelheft; das letzte mir vorliegende tragt das Ausgabe-Datum 
des 16. Mai 1947 (= Heft 10). Somit ist unsere Kenntnis der Buch- 
produktion aller Zonen Deutschlands seit Mitte 1946 wieder 
in der friiher tiblichen Vollstandigkeit gesichert;} auch wenn die 
offiziellen Kanale noch immer verstopft sind, wird der amerikanische 
Gelehrte doch hier und da die Gefalligkeit kontinentaler Kollegen 
in Anspruch nehmen diirfen. Aber auch tiber die deutsche Produk- 
tion wahrend der eigentlichen Kriegsjahre wissen wir nunmehr dank 
einer Reihe von Arbeiten recht gut Bescheid, und ein kurzer Bericht 
dariiber sollte manche Doppelarbeit verhindern. 

Besonders verdienstvoll ist eine von der Universitat Bonn heraus- 
gegebene Ubersicht: Neuerscheinungen der deutschen wissenschaft- 
lichen Literatur 1939-1945 (Bonn: F. Diimmler, 1946), deren 2. 
Teil mit 3000 Titeln auch die Geisteswissenschaften enthalt, darunter 
fast 600 Titel zur “Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte.” Dieses wert- 
volle Buch setzt fiir unsere Zwecke das Halbjahrsverzeichnis mit 
seiner rein alphabetischen statt sachgebietlichen Ordnung aufer 
Kurs. Doch war der Nachdruck auf Grund _beschlagnahmter 
deutscher Exemplare durch die Firma Edwards in Ann Arbor 
deshalb so dankenswert, weil wir dadurch schon 1945 instand 
gesetzt wurden, unsere liickenhaften Bibliographien aufzufiillen. So 
stuitzen sich denn auch alle amerikanischen Ver6ffentlichungen bis 
heute auf das Halbjahrsverzeichnis. Der letzte von Edwards nach- 
gedruckte Band ist identisch mit Band 290 des Leipziger Ver- 
zeichnisses und enthalt die deutsche Produktion im 1. Halbjahr 
1943. Zeitlich und stofflich hieriiber hinausgegangen ist Otto 
Springer in seiner umsichtigen “Germanic Bibliography, 1940- 
1945” in JEGP, XLV (1946), 251-326, deren Hauptwert auch jetzt 
noch darin beruht, daB sie Zeitschriften-Aufsatze—wenigstens bis 

1Uber die hollandischen Neuerscheinungen unterrichtet Nijhoffs monat- 
licher Katalog Nieuwe Uitgaven in Nederland, dessen Juli-Nummer am 11. 


Oktober, dessen August-Nummer am 10. November in den hiesigen Biblio- 
theken verfiigbar war. 
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zum Jahre 1944 und wenigstens aus den fiinf wichtigsten german- 
istischen Zeitschriften—beriicksichtigt. 

Das Lob, das einer ausgezeichneten englischen Bibliographie zu 
spenden ware, wird eben dadurch entscheidend eingeschrankt, daB 
hier die Zeitschriften ausgeschlossen bleiben, obwohl die Universi- 
tatsbibliothek von Leeds einen liickenlosen Satz der Kriegsjahrgange 
des Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie hat. 
Doch ist zu einzelnen Sondergebieten—bLesonders die Literatur- 
wissenschaft des 18., 19. Jh. betreffend—ein iiberraschend reiches 
Material zusammengetragen.* Es handelt sich um Clair Baier, “Ger- 
man Literary and Linguistic Publications during the War Years 
1939-44,” Modern Language Review, XLII (1947), 82-122. 

Aus der schon recht stattlichen Zahl der Sonderbibliographien 
hebe ich eine hervor, die als Vorbild fiir andere dienen darf. An der 
Universitat Lund hat sich im Jahre 1945 eine Gesellschaft zur Erfor- 
schung des Niederdeutschen gebildet, deren Organ, Niederdeutsche 
Mitteilungen, ein héchst beachtliches Niveau aufweist. Jahrgang 2 
(1946) dieser Zeitschrift enthalt einen “Niederdeutschen Litera- 
turbericht 1939-1945” aus der Feder Gustav Korlens; er beschrankt 
sich nicht auf die Angabe der oft recht obskuren Titel, sondern setzt 
sich in eingehender Kritik mit Wert und Unwert der Fachliteratur 
der Kriegsjahre auseinander, verfolgt Tendenzen der Forschung, 
ihre Fort- und Riickschritte, gibt also ein so reiches Bild des wissen- 
schaftlichen Lebens auf niederdeutschem Feld, da& man nur win- 
schen méchte, etwas Ahnliches werde fiir andere germanistische 
Teilgebiete auch getan. Freilich war der schwedische Gelehrte in 
der ungewohnlich glicklichen Lage, die gesamte Literatur ohne 
Unterbrechung zu seiner Verfiigung zu haben. Es geschieht daher 
unter ausdricklicher Betonung, da diese ganz einmaligen Arbeitsbe- 
dingungen einen einzigartigen Literaturbericht ermoéglicht haben, 
wenn ich in Korlens Arbeit das Modell fiir die wirklich wertvolle, 
die kritische Bibliographie sehe. 


Johns Hopkins University 


2 Die “Goethe Bibliography for 1942 to 1944,” Monatshefte, XX XIX (1947), 
126-33, halt den Vergleich mit der englischen Arbeit nicht aus und muB auf 
Schritt und Tritt nach ihr erganzt werden. Im Februar 1947 gab es doch schon 
Unterlagen fiir eine komplettere Ubersicht. 
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The Greek Anthology in France and in the Latin Writers of The 
Netherlands to the Year 1800. By James Hutton. Ithaca, New 
York : Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 822. $5.00. 


Ce nouvel ouvrage de M. Hutton est composé suivant la méme 
rigoureuse méthode que son livre de 1935 consacré a la fortune de 
l’Anthologie en Italie. C’est sur la base solide de ces deux travaux 
qu’il a voulu fonder l'étude a laquelle il travaille maintenant et qui 
précisera la place de |’Anthologie dans la littérature anglaise. 

Le corps méme de ce livre (pp. 79-588) est divisé en trois parties : 
les écrivains francais de langue latine (pp. 79-214); les écrivains 
néerlandais de langue latine (pp. 215-300); et enfin les écrivains 
francais de langue francaise (pp. 301-588). Chaque partie présente 
de maniére chronologique et analytique les auteurs étudiés. Les 
auteurs les plus obscurs sont présentés par une courte note bio- 
bibliographique issue des biographies courantes dont M. Hutton 
s’est servi (cf. p. 79, n.1) ; mais les trouvailles qu’énumére M. Hutton 
sur les écrits peu connus de tous ces professeurs, précepteurs, érudits, 
grammairiens, valets de chambre, secrétaires, avocats, notaires, ecclé- 
siastiques, médecins, et femmes du monde, sont originales et dues a 
l’étonnante érudition de l’auteur et a I’extension de ses recherches. 
Les écrivains les plus connus, en revanche, ne sont pas présentés et, 
a plusieurs exceptions prés, les observations et rapprochements aux- 
quels ils donnent lieu sont de seconde main, encore que ce ne soit 
pas le plus petit mérite de M. Hutton que d’avoir réuni dans son 
livre, aprés les avoir retrouvés, les témoignages, d’innombrables 
travaux critiques illustres ou obscurs. Cette partie médiane de 
l’ouvrage est rendue particuli¢rement utilisable par un volumineux 
annuaire (Register, pp. 589-806) qui présente chaque morceau de 
l’Anthologie palatine par son numéro d’ordre suivi de l’indication 
abrégée de chaque rapprochement noté. L’index (pp. 807-22), a son 
tour, permet de retrouver dans le livre la page exacte ot le rapproch- 
ment cherché est fait. Un judicieux emploi de l’annuaire et de 
l’index permet donc de retracer la descendance littéraire de chacune 
des épigrammes de |’Anthologie. L’annuaire permet, en outre, de 
juger d’un coup d’ceil quelles furent les épigrammes qui exercérent 
l’influence la plus grande et la plus durable. 

Parmi les auteurs francais de langue francaise, nous remarquons 
que c’est 4 Ronsard que M. Hutton consacre le plus de temps, suivi 
dans l’ordre par Baif, Chénier, Voltaire, Boileau, du Bellay, Le Sage, 
etc. Si, du reste, M. Hutton consacre quatre pages a l’auteur de Gil 
Blas (pp. 514-18), ce n’est qu’en raison du distique latin que son 
héros voulait faire inscrire en lettres d’or sur la porte de la maison 
que lui avait donnée Don Alfonso de Leyva; distique dont M. 
Hutton retrace savamment la généalogie. De méme les sept pages 
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consacrées 4 Voltaire (pp. 539-46) ne traitent guére que de l'article 
“épigramme” du Dictionnaire philosophique et de la fameuse épi- 
gramme de Fréron mordu par un serpent. Plus intéressants, quoique 
moins originaux, sont les articles consacrés aux écrivains de la 
Pléiade, 4 Chénier ou méme a deux fables de La Fontaine. Plus 
intéressants également, quoique pour des raisons moins littéraires, 
sont les articles consacrés aux érudits, 4 Ménage, 4 Tabourot, 4 
Tamisier, etc. 

En fait, l’intérét méme de l’ouvrage est moins littéraire qu’il n’est 
historique et esthétique. C’est, du reste, ce que l’introduction (pp. 
1-78) met fort bien en lumiére. Cette introduction, qui est la seule 
partie critique et synthétique de l’ouvrage, et la seule qui doive étre 
lue autrement qu’un travail de référence, est réellement la conclusion 
de l’ouvrage. Elle donne une histoire excellente et intelligente de 
la fortune de l’épigramme grecque. Ces pages, jointes 4 celles de 
introduction du premier ouvrage de M. Hutton, nous présentent 
une étude historique modéle sur un genre littéraire. Aprés avoir 
retracé l'histoire de la publication de l’Anthologie, la découverte du 
manuscrit d’Heidelberg et les efforts des érudits, M. Hutton nous 
montre |’Anthologie utilisée comme livre de classe (pp. 13-22), et, 
comme cette utilisation n’est évidemment pas sans rapports avec son 
influence, l’auteur en profite pour esquisser trés judicieusement I’his- 
toire des vicissitudes du grec dans l’enseignement frangais. Puis il 
insiste trés justement sur le nombre et l’importance des écrivains 
néo-Latins (pp. 22-23) jusqu’en plein XVIII*™* siécle, et sur leure 
méthodes scolastiques de variatio, variae interpretationes, responsa, 
imitatio, et allusio, qui rendent le travail du chercheur de rapproche- 
ments extrémement difficile et l’empéchent souvent de se prononcer 
de maniére définitive. Cette étude sur les néo-Latins de France et 
des Pays-Bas se trouve justifiée par M. Hutton dans les pages qu’il 
consacre a la littérature francais du XVI*™* siécle (pp. 33-51). 
En effet, il montre bien comment les meilleurs poémes francais 
inspirés de |’ Anthologie (par ex., le Vanneur de du Bellay, pp. 37 et 
333-36) ne sont venus directement que d’imitateurs néo-Latins. M. 
Hutton affirme méme que le but de son ouvrage est bien de montrer 
l’étroitesse de |’influence directe (p. 35) et il définit ce qu’il entend 
par influence au sens large du mot: “L’effet de l’original persiste 
aussi longtemps qu’une idée ou une image, qui en dérive, conserve son 
identité dans un nouvel ensemble, et par identité l’on doit entendre 
qu’elle conserve dans ses parties une cohérence imaginaire due a 
l’auteur original” (p. 36). C’est encore, selon M. Hutton, a cause 
des intermédiaires néo-Latins, italiens pour la plupart, que l’épitaphe 
et l’épigramme comique jouirent en France d’une vogue tellement 
moindre que l’épigramme votive, anecdotique, ou érotique. L’auteur 
consacre ensuite plusieurs pages (pp. 51-63) a la renommée de !’épi- 
gramme grecque, avant d’analyser la tradition de l’épigramme fran- 
Gaise (pp. 63-70). Ces pages, importantes pour l’histoire de la sensi- 
bilité francaise, montrent fort bien l’évolution du gout d’une époque a 
l'autre. “On peut prétendre avec une apparence de certitude [écrit M. 
Hutton] que l’épigramme grecque (ainsi que Catulle) constitue le cen- 
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tre névralgique des tendances sous-jacentes 4 cette transformation de 
la sensibilité qui s’est produite entre Ronsard et Malherbe, puis, a 
nouveau, entre Boileau et André Chénier” (p. 63). Enfin, une der- 
niére partie de cette introduction permet 4 M. Hutton (pp. 70-78) 
d’interpréter ses trouvailles comme les signes d’un retour a la nature 
vers le milieu du XVIII*™ siécle, et donc a l’antiquité, grecque et 
alexandrine avant tout. Les derniéres pages de I’introduction esquis- 
sent la courbe de cette influence 4 travers le XIX*™* siécle. 

Telles sont les conclusions substantielles que M. Hutton tire lui- 
méme de cette étude monumentale congue tout d’abord comme un 
simple acheminement vers un ouvrage plus considérable encore. A. 
cote de cela, le livre sera encore consulté avec fruit par ceux qui 
s’attachent a étudier par exemple: l'histoire des échanges intellectuels 
en Europe ; l’influence des néo-Latins, Italiens, et Néerlandais sur les 
Frangais; le role des érudits et des philologues (Erasme, Secundus, 
Scaliger, Heinsius, Grotius, etc.) sur la formation du gout; I’hel- 
lénisme en France; l’adaptation des genres littéraires comme |’épi- 
gramme ou le sonnet aux diverses sensibilités ; les techniques littéraires 
d’imitation, de paraphrase, ou de contamination au temps de la Renais- 
sance ; le réle souvent considérable des textes pédagogiques, ou celui 
non moins essentiel des intermédiaires ternes et obscurs entre deux 
ceuvres brilliantes et connues. On pourra encore consulter le livre 
de M. Hutton pour compléter la connaissance que nous avons des 
grands écrivains, encore qu’on puisse regretter, a ce propos, que 
certains des plus fameux hellénistes parmi les écrivains frangais, 
comme Fénelon par example, ne donnent lieu qu’a quelques remarques 
accidentelles dispersées 4 travers ce gros livre. Mais il ne s’agit ici 
que de l’Anthologie et non pas du reste de la littérature grecque, et 
c’est pourquoi sans doute le nom de La Bruyére ne figure donc pas 
dans cette étude. Quant a Racine, il n’apparait que dans deux petites 
notes fort anodines, encore qu’il ait étudié le grec sous les éditeurs 
de l’Epigrammatum delectus, qu'il possédat dans sa bibliothéque les 
ceuvres de Callimaque, de Moschus, et de Bion, et—M. Hutton le 
rappelle—un exemplaire de |’Anthologie en grec et en latin, et qu'il 
ait lui-méme écrit quelques-unes des épigrammes les plus connues du 
XVIIé™ siécle et plusieurs épitaphes moins illustres. 


GeEorGES May 
Yale University 


The Turk in French History, Thought, and Literature (1520-1660). 
By CLarENCE DANA ROvulILiarp. Etudes de littérature étrangére 
et comparée, Vol. XIII. Paris: Boivin et Compagnie [1940]. Pp. 
700. 


Professor Rouillard’s work has had a long and interesting history. 
Ripened and written over a period of ten years, the product of 
extensive research both in this country and in Europe, it was finally 
printed in France in 1940, just before the German invasion. During 
the war it remained locked in the publisher’s warehouse, except for 
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one or two copies carried abroad by benevolent smugglers, and it had 
to wait until 1947 to receive normal distribution. The result is a 
book which is just now becoming available but which has all the 
luxury and dignity of prewar France’s best scholarly publications. 
It is clearly printed on paper of excellent quality and is handsomely 
illustrated with some twenty plates showing Turkish costumes and 
manners as imagined by French artists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

One almost regrets that such lavish care has been expended on a 
book whose subject is, after all, rather disappointing. The period 
studied by Professor Rouillard goes from 1520 to 1660, stopping just 
short of the intensified Franco-Turkish literary and intellectual rela- 
tions which began around the time of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
and continued with great vigor throughout the eighteenth century. 
The author has promised, however, to treat this later and more 
significant period—thus far only superficially explored in the pioneer 
study of Pierre Martino—some day in a subsequent volume. His 
present work is justified as a necessary preliminary survey, a sort of 
foundation upon which to build a more useful structure later on. 
Recent research on phases of Oriental influence in eighteenth-century 
France, such as the valuable book by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy devoted 
to novelists and story-tellers, points to the need of further work in 
this field, particularly in the interplay of Oriental ideas among his- 
torians, geographers, critics, political thinkers, and philosophers. 

As the title suggests, Professcr Rouillard has divided his study into 
three main parts. First he recounts the diplomatic or political con- 
tacts between France and the Ottoman Empire, furnishing a well- 
documented narrative which may seem overlong or unoriginal, but 
which will prove very useful for reference since the subject has never 
been fully covered by historians. His second and most interesting 
topic is a description of French knowledge and opinions concerning 
Turkey, as found primarily in the literature of geography and travel 
and also to a lesser degree in the writings of essayists and moralists ; 
this section is a worthy follower in the tradition set by Professor 
Geoffroy Atkinson and an important contribution to the history of 
ideas. Finally, he collects and discusses Turkish characters or themes 
occurring in French imaginative literature of the period: La Saur of 
Rotrou, Osman of Tristan l’Hermite, and a dozen plays by minor 
authors; several adventure novels such as Polexandre and Ibrahim; 
and various passages in verse and in the ballet. Unfortunately, French 
writers before 1660 almost always used the Turk merely as a con- 
ventional literary decoration, with little attempt at serious compre- 
hension or faithful portraiture, a fact which renders the latter portion 
of Professor Rouillard’s book rather tedious and unprofitable. 

The main weakness of The Turk is that it often seems a thesaurus 
without a thesis, a rich storehouse of uninterpreted information. In 
the last few hundred pages one stumbles over long summaries of 
books and copious quoted passages, many of them offered simply as 
specimens without any real evaluation of their significance; indeed 
almost every chapter and subdivision ends with a quotation from 
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which no inference is drawn. At the close of the volume, after 
reading a text 640 pages long, one is surprised to find a conclusion 
amounting to less than five pages, a conclusion which touches on many 
important points but very briefly and timidly. 

In spite of these reservations it must be said in all justice that 
The Turk is a mature and distinguished piece of scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Rouillard has brought to light a multitude of curious pamphlets 
and forgotten political tracts; he has arranged his materials skillfully 
and presented them with admirable objectivity ; he has provided ex- 
cellent notes and bibliographical data; above all, he has worked with 
infinite patience and good humor. This is a labor of love, the priceless 
compilation of a devoted scholar ; future students of French Oriental- 
ism will turn to it gratefully, confidently, and seldom in vain. 


Puivtip A. WADSwoRTH 
Yale University 


Biography of a War Novel: Zola’s “La Débacle.” By HeLten LaRue 
RuFENER. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x + 126. 
2.75. 


The thought must have occurred to more than one observer that 
the history of the last decade could be written using Zola’s titles as 
chapter headings: Germinal, La Béte Humaine, Les Quatre Evan- 
giles (Terre, Travail, Fécondité, Justice), J’Accuse, and finally La 
Débacle. However, in her introducion to her Biography of a War 
Novel Helen LaRue Rufener explains that the study was conceived 
in 1938 and thus disclaims any prescience of the “débacle” of 1940. 

The five chapters which constitute the body of the book treat of 
(1) The Genesis of La Débacle, (11) The Plot, The Characters, The 
Meaning, (III) The Sources, (IV) The Reception in France, and 
(V) La Débacle Abroad. These are followed by the author’s Con- 
clusions and Bibliography. 

In general the work is thorough and painstaking but hardly orig- 
inal. No “genesis” is established which could not have been assumed. 
There are numerous digressions and irrelevant quotations. The 
“sources,” indicated in Zola’s own “Notes de travail” and published 
correspondence, have been analyzed and equated in parallel columns 
to corresponding sections of the novel. Details of public reaction 
in France and abroad are derived from secondary authorities, and 
reveal the not unexpected evidence that they are conditioned by 
partisan prejudices and national attitudes. Even the basic inter- 
pretation of the two protagonists as representing two opposing 
facets of the typical French character, and hence as containing the 
germs of defeat, is supplied by Zola in his notes. The author’s con- 
tribution that in portraying the instability and corruption of the 
Second Empire Zola sought to show France “gloriously victorious” 
under Napoleon I (p. 28) is debatable. 
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In her final evaluation the writer concludes that Zola was a 
moralist, a reformer, and a patriot as well as an artist, and that La 
Débacle is an alloy of documentation and imagination in which atten- 
tion is focused on groups rather than on individuals. While the critic 
has restricted her role to that of codification rather than the pro- 
jected “historical and critical study” (p. 7), the monograph is a useful 
and convenient introduction to an important work. 

The reviewer feels impelled to enter a plea here for more com- 
petent proofreading for university presses issuing foreign-language 
publications. Offenses, disproportionately numerous in this short 
study, include: xi for vii (p. vi); emports for emporte (p. vii); 
quelle for qu'elle (p. 2); tout for toute (p. 41); done for donc 
(p. 43) ; des intelligence (p. 44) ; un contraction (p. 50) ; dierniére 
for derniére (p. 54); allongaient for allongeaient (p. 57); éffarés 
for effarés (p. 58) ; patroit for patriot (p. 74) ; faisaitil for faisait-il 
(p. 74); court for cour (p. 80); convenus for convenu (p. 80) ; 
le for la patrie (p. 86) ; qu’en en a faite (p. 89) ; pictuers for pictures 
(p. 92); cedillas omitted in commencat (p. 18); recommencait 
(p. 40), enfonca (p. 54), and avancaient (p. 57); accents omitted 
on caracterisé (p. 44), inquietude (p. 44), debris twice (p. 44), 
tres (p. 47), proprietaire (p. 48), canape (p. 48), gaite (p. 48), 
extremité (p. 58), necessaires (p. 58), eclairée (p. 58), prevaudront 
(p. 63), sincerité (pp. 69 and 70), and eut (p. 105) ; faulty syllabi- 
cation in souver-aine (p. 25), can-onnade (p. 47), ouv-ertes (p. 51), 
ouv-ertes and intér-ieur (p. 52), ven-ait (p. 53), and prés-ence 
(p. 77) ; elision at end of line of pages 4, 17, 18, 58, and 72; misuse 
of comma on pages 25 and 102; inconsistent capitalization (saxon 
and Prussian) on page 23; and an incoherent sentence (“When the 
facts... .”) on page 34. 

LurLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington 


English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages. By E. K. 
Cuampers. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. 247. $5.00. 


Sir Edmund Chambers does not in this book survey the late 
medieval literature of England as a whole. Instead, he has chosen 
four subjects on which in the past he has written with authority. 
The first, longest, and most important chapter is “The Medieval 
Drama.” The 170 or so later items which the bibliography adds to 
those in his monumental two volumes of 1903 on The Medieval 
Stage show the constancy of his interest and the main trends of 
research in the last forty years. As before, he is concerned with 
the origin, organization, and distribution of miracle plays, and has 
little to say of their literary quality—and that little may sometimes 
be questioned, as when he dismisses the Brome Abraham and Isaac 
as dull doggerel. But his main emphasis is on the textual problems 
of the plays, their revisions, dating, and inter-relations. His metrical 
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survey of the dramas is probably the best to date. Outside the craft 
cycles he thinks The Myracle of the Blyssed Sacrament “the most 
interesting dramatic relic that has come down to us.” His doubt of 
the priority of the Dutch Elckerlijk over the English Everyman 
might have been resolved by Zandvoort’s unnoted article in English 
Studies, XXIII (Amsterdam, 1941), 1-9. 

In this chapter, as in “The Carol and Fifteenth-Century Lyric” 
(II) and in “Popular Narrative Poetry and the Ballad” (III), 
Chambers’ historical detail is massive, his style dry, though not 
without flavor, his conclusions cautious to a degree. We would 
willingly resign to an Appendix some descriptions of documents 
in return for another “digression” such as that on early allusions 
to amorous dance songs, or for another finely oriented discussion 
like that on the Planctus, or for more of his ire at Teutonic specu- 
lations of the Das Volk dichtet type. But his skepticism invites 
skepticism when he refuses to recognize as ballads the “rymes of 
Robyn hood,” reported in 1377, or the still earlier, still extant 
Judas. He admits it has the style of a ballad, but it is “obviously 
a priori improbable that a literary type should emerge in the thir- 
teenth century and not be traceable again before the fifteenth.” In 
view of our well-known losses of medieval secular verse, this does 
not seem necessarily improbable at all; it certainly seems more prob- 
able than that the ballad style of Judas existed before ballads them- 
selves. 

The last chapter, on Malory, is the shortest but the one most 
open to criticism. On the literary side, what is new in it depends 
largely on Professor Vinaver’s forthcoming edition of Malory to 
which, indeed, reference is made, but of a somewhat too general 
nature. From the editor’s invaluable study of the newly discovered 
Winchester MS of the Morte Darthur come the eight quoted colo- 
phons which throw much light on Malory’s original concept of his 
work before it passed through Caxton’s hands; and also the em- 
phasis, though it is inadequately recorded, on the importance of 
Book V, which Malory probably wrote first of ail. In 1922 Cham- 
bers wrote a valuable essay on Malory’s great work. Much of it is 
reflected here, but in general these pages simply adumbrate the 
richer feast that is to come in Vinaver’s book. 

The last six pages, devoted to Malory’s life, are, at least to the 
present reviewer, regrettable. Meticulously they go over the charges 
brought against Malory since Mr. Hicks in 1928 and Professor 
Baugh in 1933 (Speculum, VIII, 1-29) began investigating the 
“turbulent career” of the Warwickshire knight. Though Chambers 
notes the constant failures “through official incompetence or corrup- 
tion” to secure a jury for Malory’s always postponed trial, he none- 
theless accepts, almost at face value, the documents which make of 
the author of the noblest English book on chivalry a brutally lawless, 
desperate man. Desperate undoubtedly Malory was, as two escapes 
from prison prove, but that he was guilty of the crimes charged 
against him by powerful foes, or that those crimes were the real 
reason for his long imprisonment, is still open to question. In another 
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connection Chambers remarks: “supposition is not evidence.” But 
an ancient indictment was no more than a supposition of guilt. 
As Professor Bertha Putnam, with her unrivaled knowledge of 
medieval Justices of the Peace and their courts, has remarked to 
me: “Indictments were a kind of game; your enemy indicted you; 
you indicted him. Indictments were wholly untenable as proofs of 
guilt.” One might guess as much from the very repetitiousness of 
the accusations brought against Malory, twice charged with raping 
the same woman and four times charged with stealing precisely £40. 
Chambers admits that the Duke of Buckingham was Malory’s chief 
local enemy but has nothing to say about the possible “framing” of 
Malory when the unscrupulous Duke not only charged Malory 
with trying to murder him, but presided over the indicting Justices 
on August 25, 1451. It seems a grave pity that Chambers should 
have lent the authority of a great name in English scholarship to 
the discrediting of a man who suffered twenty years of imprison- 
ment for crimes of which he was never proved guilty by trial. Why 
not give to a valiant soldier and a noble writer the benefit of a doubt? 


Laura H1ipparp Loomis 
New York City 


Prince Henry and English Literature. By ELKIN CALHOUN WILSON. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 187. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Wilson’s new book, a further working of the vein exploited 
in his England’s Eliza, is in every respect a worthy successor of that 
book, though the brief and relatively uneventful career of his hero 
has given him less scope than he had when dealing with Elizabeth. 
Prince Henry and English Literature presents its “not very tract- 
able” materials in a strictly chronological three-part arrangement: 
“Youth (1594-1609),” “Prince of Wales (1610-1612),” and “Ele- 
giac (1612— ).” The result is, as the author says (p. vii), “neither 
orthodox biography nor conventional literary history,” but a blend 
of the two which provides an instructive and just evaluation of 
the impress left by the idolized eldest son of James I upon the intel- 
lectual life of his time. The mental picture of Henry afforded by 
the text is pleasantly supplemented by a reproduction of Isaac 
Oliver’s charming crayon portrait (facing p. 12) of him. 

Throughout the book the reader is kept aware of two main topics, 
the English people’s immense enthusiasm for so promising a male 
heir to the throne and the Prince’s own interests and loyalties. 
The national shock of bitter disappointment occasioned by Henry’s 
untimely death is abundantly documented and leaves no room for 
doubt of its sincerity. This elegiac coda constitutes a fitting and 
artistic conclusion to the work by providing contrast to the living 
interests of the young prince: his precocious concern with arms 
(which endeared him to a nation of surprisingly bellicose senti- 
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ments); his attachment to his brother Charles and, especially, to 
his sister Elizabeth; his mild but apparently genuine and intelligent 
interest in letters—particularly in the imprisoned Ralegh; and his 
vigorous and continued interest in the Royal Navy. His unflinching 
loyalty to his master shipwright, Phineas Pett, as depicted by Mr. 
Wilson, is quite the brightest page of his short and simple annals. 

That he left any serious impress upon significant English litera- 
ture hardly appears, the great mass of laudatory prefaces and dedi- 
cations notwithstanding. Here he is certainly no rival for Elizabeth 
or even for his own father. Most interesting of Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts to indicate such an influence is the suggestion (pp. 150-57) 
that the spate of elegies lamenting Henry’s death may have left 
traces in Milton’s “capacious and transforming imagination.” Wisely, 
even this claim has been offered in the conjectural mood. 

Understandably, the author has given a great deal of attention 
to prefaces and dedications, though sometimes, it seems, at the ex- 
pense of close examination of the texts themselves. The practice 
has occasionally led him astray. He observes, for instance, that 
Barnabe Rich’s A Souldiers vvishe to Britons welfare (1604) is 
dedicated to Prince Henry and adds (p. 30 n.) that “the second part 
of A Souldiers vvishe, entitled The frvites of long experience, and 
also printed in 1604, was likewise offered (sigs. A3-A3") to Henry” 
—which is true enough. What he fails to note, and what an exami- 
nation of the text would quickly have disclosed, is that except for 
title page the two works are identical. And did the ten-year-old royal 
recipient of this iterative dedication, one wonders, recognize it as 
being patched up of stolen bits from Pettie’s translation of Guazzo’s 
Civil Conversation? One hopes that he did. 

Such minor slips aside, the book is clearly the result of conscien- 
tious and skillful handling of an impressive amount of diverse, un- 
wieldy, and often unliterary material. No doubt Mr. Wilson is justi- 
fied in thinking that there are no “important omissions” (p. viii) 
in this material. I add an unimportant one, however, merely for its 
quaintness. Young Abraham Gibson, in The Lands Mourning for 
vaine Swearing (2nd ed., 1613), a sermon preached at Paul’s Cross 
on July 11, 1613, darkly intimates that the death of Prince Henry 
is to be regarded as God’s punishment of this abominable national 
vice of swearing ; and, while he entertains some small hope of better 
things from the future progeny of Frederick and Elizabeth, gravely 
remarks (sigs. H’-H2") that Henry’s death “is a faire warning, 
and such a warning as is not too lightly to be passed ouer, and already 
to be forgotten, as generally it is.” 

I prefer to believe, with Mr. Wilson and the evidence, that the 
English people cherished Henry’s memory, if not the “warning,” 
longer than Gibson hints. 

Joun Leon Lievsay 
University of Tennessee 
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An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By Freperick S. Boas. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. v + 443. $4.00. 


An Introduction to Stuart Drama completes a trilogy begun in 
1927 with An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare, and con- 
tinued in 1933 with An Introduction to Tudor Drama. In this last 
volume of the series, Frederick S. Boas presents a short review of 
theatrical companies and playhouses of the period, analyzes the dra- 
matic works of chief playwrights from Chapman through Davenant, 
and briefly treats masques, university plays, and drolls. The chapters 
presenting playwrights and their works include brief biographical 
sketches and plot summaries of plays and masques told in enough 
detail to make discussions of character portrayal and dramatic action 
intelligible. Both the sketches and commentary embody the discoveries 
and interpretations of recent scholarly research. Mr. Boas has thus 
written a useful and readable /ntroduction for those who, as he 
himself tells us, are “interested in Stuart drama without being pro- 
fessed scholars.” 

In the “Preliminary Sketch,” Mr. Boas states that “the more deeply 
the record is studied, the less ready shall we be to speak of any 
part of it in terms of decline or of decadence. As the years pass, the 
aspects change and the values vary.” Then he goes on to say that 
Stuart drama possesses an authentic fire of its own. It is to be re- 
gretted that the main part of the volume is chiefly descriptive and 
analytical, that the very nature of the book precludes a critical and 
philosophical development of such provocative statements, which 
question the long-established critical dogma of the decline and de- 
cadence of English Renaissance drama. A critical and philosophical 
approach might have lent fresh meaning to Jacobean and Caroline 
authors who have too often been read by the half-light of earlier 
stage and dramatic convention, which traditionally reveals the de- 
cadence of late Stuart drama, and not often enough by the full-light 
of continuity, which illuminates the present in terms of both the past 
and the future. Perhaps a full appreciation of late Stuart plays awaits 
a critical view which deems changing “aspects” and varying “values” 
not merely as signs of decay, or even, as Mr. Boas seems to suggest, 
as marks of a drama possessing a “compelling attraction” of its own, 
but also as indications of English comedy and tragedy yet to appear. 

Such a critical view of Stuart drama, however, lies outside the 
scope of this volume. Mr. Boas makes it clear that his book is an 
“introduction,” not a philosophical appraisal. As an introduction, the 
volume would profit by more ample references and by fewer typo- 
graphical errors. Some of these errors are amusing, such as Plantonic 
love for Platonic love; some are quite serious, such as Admetus for 
Amethus. Despite these objections, however, An Introduction to 
Stuart Drama possesses solid value in that it brings together the fruits 
of recent research, and sympathetically guides the interested reader 
through a tangled period of English dramatic history. 


“—e G. F. SENSABAUGH 
Stanford University 
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Isaac Reed Diaries, 1762-1804. Edited by CLaupe E. Jones. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Publications in 
English, Vol. 10, 1946. Pp. 334. 


For the average student of eighteenth-century literature the name 
of Isaac Reed may stir up little or no reverberation in the memory. 
And no wonder, for as the man made no commotion among the living, 
so likewise he makes none among the dead. Yet he is not a person 
to be passed over as merely one to be remembered by an epitaph. 
For, as Professor Jones points out in his Introduction, the career of 
Isaac Reed as biographer, periodical writer, editor, bibliophile, and 
friend meant a great deal to the literary and scholarly activities of 
his day, especially in the Shakespearean field. The count of his pub- 
lished work may be found by the curious in the CBEL. 

Out of a century much given to perpetuating itself in diary form, 
there is no record, I believe, more naked in its notation or more inno- 
cent of revealing the inner man. Compared with the rich detail of 
Parson Woodforde, William Hickey, Viscount Byng, or Joseph 
Farington, this diary is but the framework of a fossil. But whereas 
an archeologist can build up a dinosaur from a few bones, here a 
reader must know the man before he puts the pieces together. That 
is, the more familiar one is with the life and figures of the period, the 
more meaning he can attach to the casual mention of places, per- 
sonages, and events. In short, the diary is, with few exceptions, the 
merest statement of his movements, his visits to his friends, his dinner 
engagements, and his attendance at the theater, of which he was an 
inveterate habitué. His annual excursions in September to Cambridge, 
his talks with his friends, and his reading give a pleasant picture of 
the leisured ease of a scholar’s life, wherein the time is all taken up 
with 


The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books. 


Whether at Cambridge or in London, Reed was a tireless fre- 
quenter of the theater. From the opening of his diary in 1762 to its 
very last entry in 1804, which runs, “At English Fleet, Covent Gar- 
den,” this passion remains unabated. The total list of plays he cites 
as having attended fills ten pages of double columns in the Table of 
Theaters and Performances in which the editor has conveniently 
grouped them together at the back. But a mere perusal of the titles 
awakens about as much response today as would a glance at the 
pages of a telephone book, for the great majority of them have gone 
the ways of “the snows of yester year.” Shakespeare turns out to be 
a perennial favorite, particularly The Merchant of Venice, which was 
witnessed seventeen times, and running close in recordings are Henry 
IV, Richard III, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, and 
Hamlet. Other repeated productions include The Beggar’s Opera (22 
times), Jane Shore, The Grecian Daughter, Agreeable Surprize, 
Artaxerses, The Duenna, Love in a Village, Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage, Suicide, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, and on down in lessen- 
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ing repetitions to the brief glory of the single nighters. The combi- 
nation of heavy drama with light farce and a dance suggests that 
Londoners were determined to make a night of it, therein showing 
up us moderns as mere weaklings. The inexplicable couplings of shows 
in the present-day movie theater never, I am sure, approached the 
utter something or other of following up King Lear with a Thomas 
and Sally and tailing off with a “Dance called ‘Blindman’s Buff.’ ” 
Evidently there has taken place what Professor Pottle calls a “shift 
in sensibility.” The only comment the diarist permits himself to make 
on the theater is his statement that The Rivals (at Cambridge) was 
“miserably performed.” 

The Notes appended by the editor illuminate many a brief com- 
ment with explanations and citations of letters from his friends 
Nichols, Steevens, and Farmer. The Diary was well worth editing, 
though its appeal will be limited to the inner circle of eighteenth- 
century scholars. Probably Professor Jones has already had his atten- 
tion called to the misprint of Gowyer for Bowyer on page one. 


Epwarp G. Cox 
University of Washington 


The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. By Howarp HuNTER 
DunBar. New York: Modern Language Association Revolving 
Fund Series XIV; London: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
ix + 339. 


The scope of Howard Hunter Dunbar’s Dramatic Career of Arthur 
Murphy is somewhat broader than the title indicates. As might 
be expected, there is a full account of Murphy’s activities from 
1754, when he made his acting debut as Othello at Covent Garden, 
to 1777, when Know Your Own Mind, the last of his plays to be 
staged, was first acted at the same house. In addition, more attention 
than the title would lead one to expect is given to his career as a 
lawyer, to his work as an essayist and an editor, and to his relations 
with many of his contemporaries; the main events of his life before 
1754 and after 1777 are also summarized. As Jesse Foote’s Life 
(1811) is neither complete nor impartial, this feature of Professor 
Dunbar’s work is most welcome, even though the need still remains 
for a complete life of Murphy. 

Moreover, the account given of Murphy’s dramatic career is a 
good one. Not only are the circumstances of the composition and 
production of each of his plays discussed, but their reception by the 
audience, critics, and reading public is described, their sources are 
examined, and their later history on the stage is sketched. Professor 
Dunbar’s consultation of source materials has been wide, and his use 
of the information gathered is characteristically discriminating. As- 
suredly, some faults may be found. Such obvious typographical errors 
as unpertubed (p. 11), vocabularly (p. 29), piognant (p. 119), man- 
ger (p. 141) for manager, Pr-ythee (p. 189), Spainards (p. 234), 
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and treatre (p. 293), are rather disturbing ; in reality, they are more 
annoying than serious, for they seldom cloud the author’s meaning. 
More serious is the fact that some of his interpretations of the ma- 
terial are more favorable to Murphy than might be those of an 
omniscient biographer; for example, one doubts that Garrick right- 
fully bears so large a share of the blame for the bad relations between 
him and Murphy as Professor Dunbar assigns him. Yet no reader 
is likely to doubt the author’s intention to be impartial in his treat- 
ment of Murphy and his friends and enemies; his occasional lapses 
are probably due to his having had to depend more than is desirable 
on Murphy’s own words and those of Foote. What is most impor- 
tant of all, this study—both in its general aspects and in the accounts 
of the individual plays and their stage history—gives the reader an 
appreciation of Murphy’s worth, as well as his reputation, as a drama- 
tist. That is Professor Dunbar’s main purpose, and, because he has 
accomplished it more than merely acceptably, students of late 
eighteenth-century literature have reason to be most grateful. 

From this study, the reader gains the impression that Murphy was 
a man worthy of admiration, but not without serious faults. His 
friends were many and, it would appear, usually of the right sort; 
yet the number of his quarrels suggests that he was not above re- 
proach in his personal relations. In particular, his almost constant 
bickerings with Garrick show him to have been sensitive, somewhat 
irascible, not entirely straightforward, and suspicious; in fairness, 
it must be admitted, however, that his suspicions appear often to 
have been justified. He supported She Stoops to Conquer when that 
comedy most needed supporters; yet he failed to supply the epilogue 
he had promised Goldsmith for the first performance. Though he was 
usually careful to acknowledge the sources of his plays, the story of 
his first meeting with Johnson shows that his literary ethics were 
hardly above the average of his time. However one explains it, his 
reluctance to attend Garrick’s funeral is little to his credit. In short, 
no reader doubts that Murphy had his share of human weaknesses ; 
still he holds one’s respect as a man who, by the diligent use of his 
native abilities, rose from obscurity and poverty to eminence and 
financial success in the diverse fields of law and literature. 

Finally, one result of this study is to remind us that Murphy has 
received something less than his due from literary historians. The 
attention usually given him is scarcely adequate for the author of 
some dozen or so distinctly successful plays, among which several of 
the short comedies and comedies of manners outshine all but the very 
best of his time, and even the tragedies stand high among the uni- 
versally mediocre productions of that era. Besides, he deserves credit 
as “the first critic regularly to present in an English newspaper in- 
formed, fair, sometimes brilliant [dramatic] criticism”; and some of 
his satires, essays, and translations are well worth notice. Professor 
Dunbar is certainly right in not attempting to place Murphy among 
the greatest of all time, but he is on equally solid ground in consider- 
ing him second to comparatively few writers of his day. 

RoLtanp B. BotrinG 
Visiting Professor of English 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
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John Keats’ Fancy. By James Ratston Ca.Lpwe tt. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 206. $2.00. 


In John Keats’ Fancy Professor Caldwell discusses the rise of 
Associationist psychology from Hobbes and Locke through Berkeley 
and Hume to David Hartley, whose Observations on Man became 
an influential work ; shows that the new psychology influenced various 
aestheticians, essayists, and poets, such as Alison, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth; and more at length shows that Keats’s theory and 
practice of poetry were in some ways indebted to the widespread 
interest in the new ideas. Caldwell properly emphasizes the very 
important role of the unconscious in Keats’s writing, and at the end 
supplies an illuminating discussion of Hazlitt’s theories as they 
affected Keats. 

The author Says that he hopes his work will interest thoughtful 
readers as well as professional scholars. It is likely to be of more 
interest and value to those who are not specialists in the field of 
English literature, for little in the book is new and that little is not 
fully studied. The material on the Associationist psychology has been 
well known to literary men since 1927, when Professor Arthur Beatty 
published his William Wordsworth, His Doctrine and Art in Their 
Historical Relations. Keats’s indebtedness to Hartley, Hazlitt, and 
Wordsworth has been studied again and again, as by Professor C. L. 
Finney in his Evolution of Keats's Poetry (1936). Finney also studies 
the development of Keats’s poetic theory and practice, and though 
Caldwell is undoubtedly right in his criticisms of some of Finney’s 
ideas, these criticisms have often been made before. The “bardic 
trance” has also been studied before—for example, by Professor 
F. C. Prescott in The Poetic Mind (1922), and by O. Maurer in 
“Keats als Weltanschauungsdichter.” Maurer says explicitly that 
Keats’s aim was “durch Phantasie das Kunstwerk zu schaffen, die 
‘Gestalt,’ die Schonheit. . . .” There is, therefore, little originality 
in Caldwell’s development of this idea in the first part of his book. 
Later he argues that Endymion exemplifies “the shape and texture 
of the dream,” an idea opposed to the view that the poem is a con- 
scious allegory, and based chiefly upon the argument that the plot 
came by accident. Certainly there is much that is dream-like about 
Endymion, but the idea needs fuller and more direct study than has 
been given it. 

Several other aspects of the book seem to me unfortunate. The 
title itself inevitably suggests to the scholar that Keats was guided 
by fancy, not imagination ; a regrettable suggestion since, as Caldwell 
well recognizes, Keats reserves a special place of honor for imagi- 
native power and exemplifies it in his best work. The book is marred 
by a number of errors in proof reading and by misquoting. On page 
61 Caldwell quotes Coleridge as writing of “mortal tribes,” but the 
phrase should be “of mortal kind” ; and in the next line “he who first” 
should read “he first who.” “Agreement,” page 93, should be “Argu- 
ment”; “with out eyes,” page 179, should be “with our eyes”; and 
there are ten differences in punctuation between Caldwell’s version 
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of this passage and the text as given by P. P. Howe in his edition of 
Hazlitt’s complete works. Also, in this passage “then we perceive” 
should read “we then perceive.” But it should be remembered that 
the work was prepared during the war, when many such mistakes were 
inevitable. Also, on page 188 the writer speaks of “the spirit ditties of 
no tone,” referring of course to the second stanza of the “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.” This suggests a strange reading of the line; but surely 
Caldwell recognizes that “spirit” is a noun, and we must pause after 
it. “Spirit ditties” is an impossible phrase. Finally, on page 136 
Caldwell repeats the old error that Keats was referring to his own 
“sickly imagination” in his sonnet on visiting the tomb of Burns, 
whereas it is almost certain that he was referring to the sickly imagi- 
nation of the Scots whom he had encountered, as I have shown in a 
paper on “Keats’s ‘Sickly Imagination and Sick Pride’” published 
in this journal (IV [1943], 309-11). 

In spite of these errors, the book as a whole is a stimulating and 
enjoyable interpretation of some aspects of Keats’s poetic theory and 
practice. It is written with genuine distinction of style. Caldwell’s 
comments on Keats’s letters are especially sensitive and keen. 


H. E. Brices 
University of Southern California 


Die Englische Farce im 19. Jahrhundert. By WERNER KLEMM. Bern: 
A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1946. Pp. viii + 191. s.fr.14. 


A growing tendency of current research is toward those humbler 
levels of literature that used to be scorned by critics as “vulgar” or 
“fifth rate.” Occasionally this choice of topic may be dictated by the 
effort to find a field that has not been exploited; but more often there 
is the worthier motive of displaying the social and literary atmos- 
phere, the popular taste and the changing fashions which surrounded 
the work of major authors. The achievement of Shakespeare or 
Dryden or Dickens cannot be fully evaluated without some knowledge 
of Chettle or Sprat or Albert Smith. Once the folk ballad was accepted 
into the sacred precincts of literature, it was only a matter of time 
until other varieties of popular entertainment would follow. 

The customary dismissal of nineteenth-century English drama as 
being worthless is in need of some revision. After all, the melodramas 
and farces at Drury Lane and the Olympic gave immense delight to 
the whole public, intelligentsia as well as groundlings. Dr. Werner 
Klemm’s study suggests also a few of the actual literary influences 
that the farces may have exerted upon some writers of higher stature. 

Although Dr. Klemm had no opportunity to consult the nineteenth- 
century volumes of Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s monumental series, 
he has compiled impressive lists of the most successful farces, their 
authors, and the theaters in which they were produced. He includes, 
of course, such masterpieces as Box and Cox, The Private Secretary, 
and Charley's Aunt, which are still well remembered, though most 
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people would have trouble in naming the respective authors. A. W. 
Pinero holds a distinguished spot with his three well-made farces, 
The Magistrate, The Schoolmistress, and Dandy Dick. More remark- 
able, however, is the presence of two famous names, Oscar Wilde 
and Bernard Shaw. The discussion of techniques of the farce is illus- 
trated, inter alia, with citations from The Importance of Being 
Earnest, as a “Farcenkomodie”; and a whole chapter is devoted to 
“Bernard Shaw als Farcenautor,” with analysis not only of such skits 
as Passion, Poison, and Petrification, but also of Androcles and the 
Lion. The short list of twentieth-century farces includes Maugham’s 
Home and Beauty. 

In a series of thorough chapters, Dr. Klemm deals with the origins 
of the farce in England from the mystery plays and Lyly down to the 
Victorian age; with the main farce-writers of the nineteenth century ; 
with the themes, the character types, and the plot structures; and 
with the principal verbal devices. With admirable gravity the author 
discusses repetition, catch phrases, Cockney slang, puns, and other 
such word-play. He quotes some examples of apt epigram and com- 
petent satire, and also some examples of the witticisms which in cold 
type can evoke only a groan. 

From this study one may gain a valid impression of the dramatic 
productions which gave delight to Dickens, Thackeray, and their 
friends, which were the foundations of W. S. Gilbert’s comic tech- 
nique, and which undoubtedly contributed to the dramaturgy of Wilde 
and Shaw. Incidentally, mention of Dickens makes one regret that 
Dr. Klemm did not make the kindly gesture of at least listing his 
two hopeful ventures in the genre, The Strange Gentleman and 
The Lamplighter. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 
University of Southern California 


Meier Helmbrecht. A Poem. By Wernher der Gartenere. German 
Medieval Series, Section A, Volume II. Edited by Cartes E. 
Goucu. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. Pp. xxxv + 117. 


When Gierach brought out his edition of Der arme Heinrich in 
1913, he listed previous editions with brief comment. On an English 
edition by John G. Robertson he said, “Pauls Text etwas verschlech- 
tert, mit Anderungen nach Haupt und Wackernagel.” 

I would hesitate to make a similar remark on Professor Gough’s 
edition of the Meier Helmbrecht. Yet I wish Professor Gough had 
given us more information about his text reconstruction. He states 
that his plan was to get a text based on MS A, which he considers 
(with others) more reliable than MS B. In his introductory remarks 
on text reconstruction, the editions of Haupt, Keinz, and Panzer are 
mentioned specifically (page xxx). I have checked Gough’s text 
against Haupt (H) and Panzer (P). Keinz was not available to me. 
Gough’s text is, by and large, P’s, with some variations according 
to H. Further exceptions are mentioned below. 
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As for normalization, both H and P are fairly consistent within 
their own texts; but they differ at times in the standard they use. 
Thus, H writes het, P has hét. In Gough we find within 50 lines hét 
177, het 188, hét 210, het 218, hét 225. We woulé like to know why. 
Scansion? Misprint? No misprints can be claimed for nimmer 265, 
267 (=P; H: nimmére), nimmére 435 (=P ; H), niemer 638 (P, H: 
nimmer), nimmer 652 (=P, H), nie mér 1236 (P, H: nimmer), 
niemére 1267 (P: nimmer; H: nimmére), niemér 1272 (P: nimmer ; 
H: nimmére), etc. Was this done for metrical reasons? Then com- 

re der enwirt er nimmer sat 1225 : daz enwirt mir niemer sorn 
1751. The footnote on ie on page ix does not tell us why now one, 
now the other, form is chosen. And why selic (763, 1380 et passim) 
like H, but selec (644, 718) like P, hévescheit 110 like P, hdvischeit 
1008 like H? There are other instances of such inconsistencies 
throughout the text. 

On the back of the book the publisher has an announcement that 
the texts in this series are for English-speaking university students. 
I think such an audience would like to know this: are variations of 
this sort part of a pedagogical plan, are they reflexes of the MSS, or 
are they no more than Mr. Gough’s insufficiently explained personal 
preferences? To me, variant forms in a standardized reconstructed 
text are a contradiction. If variant forms are stuck in merely to show 
that the MSS have vagaries of this sort, the whole idea of a nor- 
malized text collapses. I believe it would then be better to reproduce 
one MS as faithfully as possible, with a consistent normalization either 
by the side of it, or in small print at the bottom of the page. 

This, of course, touches on the whole question of normalized texts. 
One of the issues a normalizing editor has to face is this: what shall 
I do with rhymes which the normalization would make impure? If at 
all, deviations from the norm adopted are justified in this case. Yet 
here Professor Gough standardizes after his norm, quoting Pfeiffer 
on page xxii that certain rhymes are Austrian. In this way, every- 
thing is falsified; for Pfeiffer’s statement surely means that in “Aus- 
trian” quite a few of these rhymes were pure. In one case we find 
gebouwer 820 in the text with a footnote which has gebtiwer. No 
comment is given for his:iiz 1707. And why are the forms kuchen 
1561, kuchenspise 119, and kuchenmeister 1545 preferred (with P), 
when in analogous cases umlaut forms (with H) are given, for ex- 
ample riickebraten [!] 178, and many others? Outright misprints 
are, I believe, rese for reze 154, gebure for gebiire 190, Si for si 221, 
fri for fri 425, hell for heil 601, erste for érste 684, hifsrou for hisfrou 
731, erraten for errdten 754, wil for wif 765, lil for lif 766, zeware 
for zewdre 812, schaf for schaf 1137, ireliche for freliche 1572, gabe 
for gabe 1609, truc for truoc 1658, éore for ére 1659, vri for fri 1783 
(same misprint in P), schné for sné 1856, footnote on 441: read “on 
that ...,” footnote on 764: read “Panzer . . . prints snacket.” 


It might seem now as if Gough’s text is merely patched together 
from P and H, with some of the seams still showing. There is, how- 
ever, one feature where Gough innovates : his text abounds in commas, 
colons, semicolons, periods, and dashes. Practically every Nebensatz 
is set off by commas after the rules in Duden. Now, punctuation of 
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this sort is largely a matter of taste. Occasionally, though, it is a 
matter of text emendation as well. Gough writes, 131-34: Noch gap 
diu swester mére dem bruoder durch sin ére. kleine wize linwat, daz 
liitzel ieman bezser “hat. This means, I suppose, that mére is used in 
noun function; /inwdét is in independent apposition, and has a daz- 
clause complement. I can’t say that such a syntactical pattern is 
impossible, but it is certainly unusual. It is simpler, and makes just 
as much sense, to take /inwat as accusative complement of gap, mére 
as an “adverb,” and daz as conjunction meaning “von der Art, daB.” 
On 419/20 I agree that H’s reading is best, and Gough’s further 
emendation hin fiir is convincing. 

Not convincing is the reading of 687/89: sines muotes wart er sé 
geil dé von, daz im der beste teil ie geviel an gewinnen (H has no 
punctuation at all; P has his comma after geil). First of all: it is true 
that the Benecke-W drterbuch (why Beneke on page xxiii?) lists one 
instance of geil werden with a von-complement (dé von min herze 
wirdet geil Wigal. 8801). But it is also true that geil werden with a 
genitive complement is much more frequent. Hence, Gough’s foot- 
note on sines muotes “gen. of reference” strikes me as a forced inter- 
pretation. Then, this passus can be understood in two ways, and I 
believe that Gough commits himself to the less apt interpretation by 
putting a comma after dé von. Beginning with line 660 Helmbrecht’s 
career as a robber and a thief is narrated. We learn that he over- 
looked nothing, spared no one, and took everything. The whole first 
year everything went as well for him as he could wish. Now come 
lines 687/89 : because he always got the best share, he became arrogant 
(after Gough). But to discover that he always got the best share is 
a very sudden jump in the narrative. Only a few lines back (661) 
we read swas ein ander ligen liez in sinen sac erz allez stiez. Should 
we believe that the others always left the best things so that Helm- 
brecht could bag them and thus get the lion’s share of the loot? Or is 
the beste teil to be taken ironically? I think the story gains in epic 
coherence and dramatic force if we translate: he became so arrogant 
that he always came off with the best part of the booty. Now the 
words swaz ein ander ligen liez show us Helmbrecht the tyro, picking 
up what others left. A detailed account of his prowess and _ skill 
follows, with an ascending scale of frightful deeds. (If daz er wiben ie 
genam 682 has a double meaning, the succession of misdeeds is gradu- 
ated very much like the enumeration beginning with lines 1821, and 
culminating in 1863 er ndtzogete mir min kint.) Finally, in the course 
of a year when everything seemed to go as he wished he became so 
arrogant that he always came off with the best part of the plunder. 
The apprentice had become a master of the craft; Helmbrecht had 
become top man in the band of robbers. Compare here 1677 ff., 
where all are hanged except Slintezgeu Helmbrecht. If Helmbrecht had 
become the gang’s most successful member, he would be able to pay 
the highest ransom, and it would be only natural for the hangman 
to pick him as sin zehende und sin reht. We are probably meant to 
understand that the hangman squeezed as much out of Slintezgeu 
as he could. Then he mutilated him, so that Helmbrecht could commit 
no further crimes for which the hangman might become accountable. 
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Another comma puzzle occurs in lines 1345 ff. Gough writes: 
(. . . véhe veder,) dar under zswd, der ietweder mit scharlat ist 
bedecket, und da fiir gestrecket einez, heizet swarzer zobel. This is 
punctuation after H, and means that einez is the subject of gestrecket. 
Then the translation should be: among them two, of which each is 
lined with scarlet, and stretched in front of it is some thing called 
black sable. This would be a description of scarlet-lined furs bordered 
with sable. But the footnote on this line has: “beautiful soft furs, 
amongst them especially two, each of which is lined with scarlet and 
stretched out in front of it, ie., above the scarlet cloth. Thus each 
fur was mounted on a piece of scarlet and showed a red edging all - 
around.” This doesn’t make sense to me. Is each of the furs stretched 
out in front of the scarlet? Then it cannot have a red edging all 
around. Is the line und da fiir gestrecket taken as a relative clause 
in construction with scharlat? Gough’s translation seems to indicate 
this. But then he should have put a comma or even a period after 
gestrecket. Or shall einez refer to one of the constituent parts of the 
furs (namely the scharlat)? What are we to do then with heizet 
swarzer zobel? Or is the answer that the text was copied from H, 
but read with P, who has no punctuation (and thus does not commit 
himself) ? 

In my opinion, line 1750 is weakened by the comma before blinder: 
kriechet ir ni, blinder, daz enwirt mir niemer zorn. Here blinder 
should not be taken as a vocative. The meaning is: I shall not feel 
called upon to become angry if you now creep around as a blind man. 
Compare also Helmbrecht’s answer 1764/65. 

Gough rejects P’s emendation in dem barme 1388 with the note: 
“Little, if anything, is gained by altering it [am dem arme] to ]in 
dem| barme. . . . The absurdity remains, and this was no doubt 
intended by the author.” I don’t know whether Wernher mirrors 
a superstition of his time here, or merely wants to make fun of the 
doctrine of maternal impression (which was widely held during the 
Middle Ages, and was even traced back to Hippocrates). In any case, 
if we read in dem barme with P, Gotelint’s story is an echo of Helm- 
brecht’s own tale, 1374 ff. 

Lines 1081-84 are translated as follows: “He gave to the labourer 
. .. boots with straps—he would never have carried them so far, nor 
even have touched them with his own hands for anybody else, so fine 
a gentleman was Helmbrecht. But had he (Helmbrecht) still worked 
for his father, he (Helmbrecht) would have left him (te farm-hand ) 
without boots.” This makes coherent sense only when you know 
that it is based on Ehrismann’s interpretation (ZfdPh 36, 246), 
where the schuoch mit riemen are understood as meaning shoes of 
the most ordinary kind. I quote Ehrismann: “die schuhe sind so 
schlecht, dass Helmbrecht sie fiir sonst niemanden als eben fiir einen 
knecht so weit hergebracht, noch mit handen angeriihrt hatte; so 
hofisch war er geworden, namlich damit, dass er ihm iiberhaupt etwas 
mitbrachte (und waren es nur schlechte bauernschuhe), denn, ware 
er selbst noch knecht in seines Vaters Hause, dann hatte er ihm von 
vorn herein nie ein reisegeschenk gegeben.” 

There is extensive comment (page xxviii) on lines 1675/76, and 
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a neat case is made out for the spuriousness of this couplet, which is 
found only in MS B. Hence, when I reached this passage in the 
text, I was considerably surprised to find Professor Gough uncon- 
vinced by his own arguments. Not only does he give the two lines 
of MS B as an integral part of his reconstruction, but he even has 
an emendation: liez er for er liez. The translation he gives in the 
footnote for these lines is not very clear. 

On pages xxx ff. new text readings are listed. Most of them seem 
plausible. The reading ein for einen 1067 occurs already in P. The 
etymology suggested for ufriden 428 is not convincing, but I have 
nothing better to offer. Other matters: nennet 24 see Ehrismann 
ZfdPh 36, 275; waz anderhalp der hiben sté 58 is neither H nor P 
(Keinz?) ; in 275 MS A repeats 274 as wol steenden (cf. also wol 
sténde 511), but Gough reads warhen with B, yet A’s repetition of 
nunne 109 was kept by Gough; why no comma [!] in danne ein man 
der rehte lebet 979; diu wile dihte im ein jar 1094; diinken usually 
with acc.; why getruwest in line 1099; in view of solde, wolde, etc. 
(page xxx) why welte 1284; note on 1306: the crossroads was unholy 
because the evil spirits were forced to gather here, the shape of the 
roads preventing their further passage ; bewant 1853 neither in H, P 
or MSS (Keinz?). 

In his introduction, Professor Gough tries to make out a case for 
Wernher as a Franciscan monk, born south of the Brenner Pass 
and employed on missionary work in Austria and Bavaria. When I 
compared his arguments with those of P (who thinks Wernher was a 
wandering minstrel), I did not feel that P’s case had been weakened. 
If Gough rules out 780 f. because they are spoken in character, then 
the same applies to all inferences drawn from what the old Meier 
says about other things. The introductory lines of the poem, lines 
1890 f., 839 f., 848 f. (all used by P) are not sufficiently explained 
by Gough. I still believe that Wernher’s literary tradition points to 
the court, not to the cell. 

The footnotes supplied for the text are very uneven. The vocabu- 
lary contains a few misprints that are easily found and corrected. 
A brief chapter on metrics would have been welcome. The publisher 
did a good job, and the series promises to be of great value to the 
Anglo-Saxon academic world. 

GEORGE NORDMEYER 
Yale University 


Das russische Sprichwort. By Dr. Iwan Kuimenxo. Bern: A. 
Francke Ag. Verlag, 1946. Pp. 101. s.fr. 9.60. 


Dr. Klimenko’s little treatise on the Russian proverb appears as one 
of the few, but still inadequate, contributions in this extremely wide 
field. The present work was accepted as a doctoral thesis by the 
University of Freiburg (Switzerland). In it, the various well-known 
types of proverbs are listed and classified according to their content 
and style. Russian proverbs are cited exclusively, although there 
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seems to be very little here that is peculiar only to Russian. The 
condensable nature of the Russian language certainly lends no more 
brevity or individuality (claimed also by previous writers) to its 
proverbs than we encounter in Greek, e.g., méga biblion, méga kakon 
“great book, great evil,” or Lithuanian, e.g., tyla gerd byla “silence 
[is] good speech.” Such expressions as Russian zhil polkévnik umjer 
pokdjnik “he lived [was] a colonel, he died [became] a corpse” 
(p. 80) etc., however, are more striking because of their phonetic, 
rather than their syntactical form. In this respect, an excellent chapter 
has been devoted to the technique of rime (1X. “Lautliche Eigenttm- 
lichkeiten der Sprichworter’’). 

The effort of the author here to explain the origins of Russian 
proverbs entirely on the basis of folklore is sincere, but easily mis- 
leading, since the identity of many of these proverbs with those of 
other European languages receives no attention at all. For example, 
he cites (without the Russian original) “Der Tschugun (guBeisernes 
GefaB) lachte den Kessel aus, dabei waren beide schwarz” (p. 72) 
without any recognition of the identical proverb as expressed in Lithu- 
anian, German, English, Spanish, and Arabic. Many of the folk tales 
which are accepted as bases for the origin of proverbs are also open 
to suspicion, inasmuch as they too are frequently adapted by one 
language from another (or are even invented to explain the proverb). 
Moreover, the assumption of such sources with conjectural statements 
like “anscheinend gab es einmal . . .” and “Man kann es wenigstens 
vermuten” (p. 41) is highly unscientific and can only serve to con- 
fuse an already difficult problem. 

The author begins by ruling out “kurze Ausdriicke” or “Spriiche” 
(such as “I'd like to scratch his eyes out!’”’) and outlines his discus- 
sion as follows: 


II. Die Erzahlung, verwandelt in ein Sprichwort 
III. Die konstatierenden Sprichworter 
a. Der Dynamismus der Sprichworter 
IV. Die Ausruf- und Fragesprichworter 
a. Dramatische Elemente in den Sprichwortern 
b. Die Lyrik in den Sprichwortern 
c. Die Aberglauben-Sprichwérter 
d. Die Sprichworter-Ausspriiche, welche den Volksaberglauben 
wiederspiegeln 
V. Die humoristischen Sprichworter 
a. Der Sarkasmus 
VI. Die geschichtlichen Sprichworter 
a. Die Sprichworter und Spriiche, welche mit der Geschichte ver. 
Moskau verbunden sind 
VII. Mittel der Bildhaftigkeit 
. Vergleiche 
. Gegentiberstellung 
Metaphor 
Metonymie 
Synekdoche 
Hyperbel 
. Allegorie 
. die Personifizierung 
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i. Antithese 
VIII. Ejigentumlichkeiten der syntaktischen Konstruktionen 
a. Subjekt und Pradikat 
b. Auslassung 
c. Satzverbindung 
IX. Lautliche Eigentimlichkeiten der Sprichworter 


There follows, as chapter ten, a long unsorted list of Russian 
proverbs, and the work concludes with a summary of general state- 
ments emphasizing the individual character of the Russian language 
and people as expressed in Russian proverbs. Although very little 
mention is made of other Slavic peoples in the main body of the 
work, they are specifically segregated from the Russians in this sum- 
mary. The bibliography indicates that the author has consulted works 
on the proverbs of these peoples. It is to be regretted that the author 
could not have benefited from an acquaintance with Archer Taylor’s 
excellent work, The Proverb (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1931), which demonstrates the approach to this problem on the basis 
of scientific methodology. Yet we are indebted to Dr. Klimenko for 
the extensive examples which he lists and the convenient manner in 
which he has presented them. 

CarRROLL E. REED 
University of Washington 
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(1829-1858) [Alphonse R. Favreau] 

Fan Parker. Vsevolod Garshin: A Study of a Russian Conscience 
[var Spector] 

J. Alan Pfeiffer (editor). Dictionary of Everyday Usage: 
German-English, English-German [Lester W. J. Seifert] 

Charles T. Prouty (editor). Studies in Honor of A. H. R. 
Fairchild [Alfred Harbage] 

Romain Rolland. Péguy [Jean David] 

Clarence Dana Rouillard. The Turk in French History, Thought, 
and Literature (1520-1660) [Philip A. Wadsworth| 

Helen LaRue Rufener. Biography of a War Novel: Zola’s 
La Débacle |Lurline V. Simpson] 

George Saintsbury. The Peace of the Augustans [Edward 

G. Cox] 











Edith Abercrombie Snow (translator). Franz Werfel. Poems 

[ Adolf D. Klarmann] 367 
DeWitt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes. The English Diction- 

ary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755 [ Arthur G. Kennedy] ..376 


Archer Taylor. Renaissance Guide to Books: An Inventory and 
Some Conclusions [Francis R. Johnson] 123 


Stith Thompson. The Folktale [Louise Pound] 375 


Elkin Calhoun Wilson. Prince Henry and English Literature 
[John Leon Lievsay]| 498 


F. P. Wilson. Elizabethan and Jacobean | Hardin Craig | 124 

















The Modern Language Ouarterl, 


welcomes the 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 


A very welcome addition to outlets tor scholarly research in the 


Romance languages and literatures is the new quarterly ROMANCI 


PHILOLOGY whose first issue—that for August, 1947—is now on the 


market. Its special interests will be linguistics and medieval literature 


in the Romance field, and it will offer readings by specialists in a 


variety of languages. The contents of Volume I, Number 1}, as listed 


below will give those interested a good idea of its intellectual reach 


S. Griswold Morley. A New Jewish-Spanish Romancero 

Paul Barbier. Nouvelles Frudes de lexicologie francaise. | 

Juan Corominas. Problemas del diccionario etimologico. I 
Robert A. Hall, Jr. Colloguial French Verb Inflection 

Raphael Levy. Recent European Progress in Old French Studies 
Charles H. Livingston. English “scatter,” “shatter 


John Orr Bougre™ as Expletive 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY is published quarterly (August, November, 
February, May) by the University of California Press. Books for review 
and correspondence about contributions and other editorial matters 


should be sent to The Editor, Box 22, Wheeler Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. The present editor-in-chief is Yakov Malkiel. Associ- 
ates with him are: Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr.. University of North Carolina; Henry R. Kahane, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State University. The 
subscription price to the general public is $5.00 a year, $3.00 to 
graduate students; single copies are $1.50 each 














